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Tala  of  the  Great  St  Bernard'^  In  three  volumes.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Henry  Col&urn.  1828. 

Mr  Croly,  the  author  of  these  tales,  has  won  unto 
himself  a  name ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  suspect,  that 
on  the  strength  of  that  name  he  has  of  late  years  been 
writing  too  much.  This  is  a  great  error  ;  but  it  is  one 
into  which  authors  of  the  present  day  are  continually 
falling.  With  only  one  or  two  exceptions,  they  have 
all  written  too  much.  Instead  of  allowing  their  genius 
to  rest  like  a  fountain,  deep,  unruffled,  and  pellucid, 
within  its  own  green  margin,  and  for  ever  reflecting  the 
glad  faces  of  those  who  first  discovered,  and  still  delight 
to  haunt  it,  they  have  idly  thought  of  enhancing  its  va¬ 
lue  by  allowing  it  to  dribble  through  a  dozen  long  agri¬ 
cultural  ditches,  where  the  pure  water  becomes  muddy 
and  scanty,  and  the  well  from  which  it  sprang  splen- 
didior  vitro,” 

—  unde  loquaces 
Lymphse  desiliunt,’* 

is  choked  with  weeds,  and  deserted  l»y  its  votaries. 
There  was  an  age  when  men  read  to^  much,  and  wrote 
too  little, — when  they  stored  their  own  minds  with  an 
undigested  mass  of  things,  but  did  not  cultivate  the  art 
of  communicating  their  knowledge  to  others.  But  that 
age  has  long  been  past.  The  smallest  quantity  of  know- 
l^ge,  and  the  very  last  dregsof  an  exhausted  imagination, 
are  now  considered  quite  enough  to  form  the  materiel  of 
three  goodly  octavos.  M’ith  more  than  the  gold-beater’s 
assiduity,  the  tiniest  piece  of  the  precious  metal — thought, 
is  thumped  and  hammered  till  it  cover  a  whole  acre  of 
paper ; — one  idea,  bordering  on  originality,  serves  for  a 
dozen  pages ;  and  one  incident,  betraying  a  distant  in¬ 
dication  of  invention,  amply  fills  out  a  volume,  like  the 
single  tea-spoonful  of  preserved  fruit  which  the  skilful 
pastry-cook  places  in  the  centre  of  the  vast  circumference 
of  a  puff- tart.  The  opinion,  indeed,  of  most  living  au¬ 
thors  seems  to  be,  that  they  must  take  the  temple  of 
Fame  by  storm,  and  that  the  ladder  by  which  they  must 
scale  its  walls  ought  to  be  made  of  their  own  works  piled 
on  the  top  of  each  other.  They  might  spare  their  pains ; 
for  the  temple  is  not  to  be  taken  by  storm.  If  they  ever 
get  into  it,  whom  will  they  find  there  ?  Homer  with 
only  two  books,  his  Iliad  and  Odyssey ;  Virgil  with 
only  one,  his  iEneid,  Pastorals,  and  Georgies,  bound 
np  in  the  same  volume  ;  Dante,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Milton, 
pray,  and  a  hundred  others,  with  the  labours  of  their 
immortal  lives  held  easily  in  their  unburdened  hands. 
It  is  quite  proper  that  an  author  who  has  never  acquired 
reputation  at  all  should  write  all  sorts  of  books, 
opon  all  manner  of  subjects,  in  the  hope  that  at  last  he 
may  make  a  lucky  hit,  and  obtain  a  name ;  but  let  the 
writer  who  has  already  gained  distinction  beware  how  he 
^  V?  ^ith  it.  It  is  a  thousand  times  more  respectable 
to  be  the  author  of  a  duodecimo  of  twenty  pages  that  has 


been  received  with  general  admiration,  than  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  father  of  a  whole  library  of  works,  all  of  which 
are  passing  smoothly  down  the  current  of  oblivion, 
freighted  with  the  heavy  freight  of  leaden  mediocrity. 

One  cause  why  the  literature  of  the  present  day  is  so 
much  shallower,  and  therefore  necessarily  so  much  more 
ephemeral,  than  that  of  an  earlier  date,  is,  that  there  is 
now  a  far  greater  demand  for  books  than  there  used  to 
be.  We  are  a  reading  people  ;  and  the  cravings  of  our 
literary  appetite  must  be  satisfied  some  way  or  other. 
The  question  is,  not  where  the  most  costly  food  can  be 
had,  but  where  food  of  any  kind  is  to  be  soonest  found. 
The  many-mouthed  public  stand  gaping  round  the  doors 
of  their  publishers ; — if  they  would  have  patience,  some¬ 
thing  recherchS  would  bee  ooked  for  them  ;  but  they 
will  not  have  patience,  and  so  the  publishers  beseech 
their  friends  the  authors  to  supply  them,  for  the  love  of 
heaven,  with  whatever  comes  to  hand.  The  authors, 
without  considering  what  they  are  about,  stuff  into  the 
maws  of  the  hungry  monster  all  sorts  of  bitter  and  indi¬ 
gestible  edibles.  These  are,  perchance,  sw’ alio  wed  at 
first ;  but  as  soon  as  their  unpalatable  flavour  is  disco- 
vere(l,  the  monster  turns  upon  the  hapless  author,  and 
tears  him  into  a  thousand  pieces. 

The  great  number  of  periodicals,  many  of  which  pay 
well,  is  another  reason  why  the  energies  of  numerous 
clever  men  are  prevented  from  arriving  at  maturity. 
Every  body  knows  that  if  wine  be  drawn  off  the  cask  as 
soon  as  made,  it  may  be  very  pleasant  to  the  taste,  but  it 
possesses  little  potency, — it  wants  that  rich  and  strongly- 
embodied  relish,  that  cool  and  manly  vigour,  that  rough 
and  racy  hurr^  which  it  is  almost  sure  to  acquire  after 
being  allowed  to  lie  a  long  lustrum  in  the  deep-delved 
earth.”  It  is  the  same  thing  with  man’s  intellectual 
powers.  If  there  be  too  speedy  and  constant  a  drain  upon 
them,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  be  wire- 
spun,  in  order  to  make  them  last  at  all.  ‘‘A  rolling  stone,” 
says  the  proverb,  gathers  no  fog ;”  and  if  all  that  comes 
in  by  the  eyes  and  ears  must  immediately  go  out  again 
at  the  point  of  the  pen,  a  certain  degree  of  quickness, 
versatility,  and  cleverness,  may  be  exhibited,  but  depth 
and  breadth,  an  overmastering  power  of  mind  and  ima¬ 
gination,  rarely  or  never.  The  general  rule,  therefore, 
unquestionably  is,  that  no  very  voluminous  author,  anci 
no  very  constant  and  professional  writer  in  periodicals, 
is  to  be  compared  with  the  mightier  spirits  of  former 
days,  however  valuable  a  contributor  to  the  literary  ha¬ 
bits  and  enjoyments  of  the  present  generation.  Put  Ba¬ 
con — put  Locke — put  Gibbon — put  Hume — put  Burke 
— put  Dr  Samuel  Johnson  in  the  midst  of  a  coterie  of 
some  of  our  “  very  clever  men,”  and  how  pigmy-like 
would  the  said  clever  men  appear  beside  the  resuscitated 
giant,  whose  far  sterner  studies  led  to  far  higher  results, 
the  grasp  of  whose  mind  was  like  that  of  the  iron-glaive, 
whose  words  descended  like  the  hammer  of  the  Cyclops, 
and  whose  perspicacious  thoughts  summered  high  upon 
the  hills  of  God,”  where  the  petty  novelists,  the  chirp.  ' 
ing  poets,  and  the  barking  critics  of  our  age,  in  which 
external  polish  is  regarded  more  than  inward  substance. 
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dare  not  lift  their  enfeebled  eyes.  We  love  those  vener¬ 
able  and  sinewy  ancients,  and  can  almost  fancy  them  in 
the  repose  of  their  strength,  leaning  over  the  battlements 
of  heaven,  and  with  a  calm  smile  viewing  far  below  the 
skirmishes  of  us  petty  men. 

If  there  be  aught  digressive  in  these  remarks,  I\Ir 
Croly  must  bear  the  blame,  for  they  were  suggested  by 
seeing  him  before  us  as  a  teller  of  tales.  It  is  several 
years  since  Mr  Croly  distinguished  himself  as  a  poet ; 
and  it  is  certainly  as  a  poet  that  we  are  still  disposed  to 
think  he  principally  excels.  A  poet’s  laurels,  however, 
though  they  have  a  comfortable  sensation  on  the  brow, 
do  not  always  produce  the  same  comfortable  feeling  in 
the  pocket.  They  are  not  to  be  ate,  but  only  to  be  looked 
at,  like  the  fruit  in  a  fruiterer’s  window.  A  poem  is 
published;  the  impression  is  a  thousand  copies  ;  the  re¬ 
viewers  praise  it  to  the  skies;  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  scores,  every  copy  is  sold  ;  the  author  dreams  of  re¬ 
tiring  to  a  country  estate,  and,  hoping  to  enjoy  his  ofiiini 
cum  dignitate  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  orders  his  printer, 
paper-maker,  binder,  and  publisher,  to  make  out  their 
accounts.  The  printer’s  demand  is  nearly  double  the 
original  estimate ;  but  then  the  author  is  requested  to 
remember,  that  his  corrections  were  scarcely  less  expen¬ 
sive  than  the  original  setting  up  ; — the  paper-maker  sup¬ 
plied  paper  which  had  never  before  been  equalled  for 
beauty,  and  at  nineteen  shillings  a-ream  he  has  abso¬ 
lutely  no  profit  at  all ; — the  binder  regrets  extremely 
that  the  recent  rise  in  leather,  and  in  his  workmen'!  wa¬ 
ges,  makes  it  necessary  to  charge  considerably  higher  than 
usual  ;«.and  the  publisher,  after  deducting  his  thirty- fiv« 
per  cent,  and  other  reasonable  charges,  finds  that  he  is 
due  to  the  author  the  sum  of  L.3,  9s.  Gd.,  and  having  still 
some  copies  of  the  first  edition  on  hand,  cannot  con¬ 
scientiously  advise  the  publication  of  a  second.  The 
poet  either  finds  his  revenge  in  a  small  quantity  of  arse¬ 
nic,  a  phial  of  laudanum,  or  a  moderate  dose  of  prussic 
acid,  or  flings  his  muse  into  the  fire,  and  writes  a  novel 
every  ten  days  to  that  most  liberal  and  enterprising  of 
all  booksellers,”  i\Ir  Henry  Colburn. 

We  do  not  know  whether  some  such  motive  first  drew 
Mr  Croly  from  his  ‘‘Angel  of  the  World,”  and  “  Gems 
from  the  Antique,”  into  the  Green-room  with  his  comedy 
of  “  Pride  shall  have  a  Fall,”  and  from  thence  into  a 
mystical  theological  investigation  of  the  Apocalypse,  and 
from  thence  into  a  three-volumed  “  story  of  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  future,”  called  “  Salathiel,”  and  from 
thence  again  into  “  Tales  of  the  Great  St  Bernard,” 
grave  and  gay,  historical  and  descriptive.  But  what¬ 
ever  effect  all  this  wandering  may  have  on  Mr  Croly ’s 
purse,  we  hardly  think  it  will  enhance  his  reputation, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  will  prove  him  possessed  of  more 
versatility  than  commonly  belongs  to  poets.  But  ab¬ 
stract  versatility  is  nothing,  unless  it  be  a  versatility  of 
excellence.  There  are  s^'ven  tales  in  the  three  volumes 
before  us,  and  though  all  more  or  less  amusing  and  cle¬ 
ver,  we  cannot  say  that  any  of  them  struck  us  as  parii- 
cularly  brilliant.  The  first  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best. 
It  is  entitled  “  The  ^'quire’s  Tale,”  and  contains  a  good 
deal  of  sinnrt  and,  we  think  we  may  say,  able  writing, 
rhe  great  and  vulgar  error,  however,  which  pervades  it, 
is  that  its  whole  ohjjct  is  to  inculcate  that  wealth  must 
neccsNarilv  bring  misery,  even  to  those  who  had  always 
enjoyed  a  competence,  and  who  possess  well-cultivated 
and  steady  minds.  There  is  no  plot  in  this  tale  ;  it  is 
merely  a  series  •  f  incidents  to  show  the  embarrassments 
in  which  a  worthy  man  was  involved,  along  with  his 
family,  in  crmsequence  of  becoming  worth  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  a-year.  Probability  is  continually  outraged, 
and  w'c  feel  therefore  dissutisHed,  even  where  most  pleased 
with  the  author’s  ingenuity  and  cleverness.  The  second 
tale,  which  is  called  “  Hebe,”  and  is  the  longest  of  the 
whole,  has  a  tremendously  complicated  and  confused 
plot,  and,  though  containing  some  powerful  scenes  and  i 
vivid  descriptions,  is  to  us  very  dull  and  uninteresting. 


The  scene  is  laid  in  modern  Greece  and  Turkey,  and 
we  are  treated  with  all  the  usual  barbaric  horrors  of  as¬ 
sassinations,  battles,  stranglings,  and  so  forth,  which  we 
confess  are  little  to  our  taste.  The  third  tale  appeared 
a  year  or  two  ago  in  one  of  the  Annuals  ;  it  is  a  clever, 
lively  sketch,  called  “  The  Red-nosed  Hieut  mant.”  Of 
the  rest,  “  The  .Alarried  Actress,”  which  has  also  ap¬ 
peared  in  one  of  the  Annuals,  is  the  best.  The  others  are 
called  ‘‘  The  Patron  Saint,”  “  The  Locked-up  Beauty,” 
and  “  The  Conspirator.’^ 

There  are  two  defects  in  Mr  Croly ’s  tales,  which  we 
susnert  he  will  not  be  able  easily  to  get  rid  of,  else  he 
would  never  have  fallen  into  tliem.  The  first  is,  that  he 
does  not  understand  how  to  arrange  a  plot,  and  the  second, 
that  he  has  not  the  art  of  giving  intere>t  to  individual 
character.  Wherever  he  writes  generally  and  descrip¬ 
tively,  he  much  excels  the  con  mon  run  of  novel-writ  rs  ; 
but  he  cannot  get  up  a  story  with  any  thing  like  dra¬ 
matic  effect,  ai.d  he  seems  to  want  a  knowledge  of  those 
auributes  which  ought  to  be  given  to  his  heroes  and 
heroines,  in  order  to  win  for  them  the  reader’s  affections. 
We  shall  present  only  one  specimen  of  Mr  Croly 's  style. 
It  is  from  his  ‘‘  Introduction,”  where  his  writing  is  en¬ 
tirely  descriptive,  and  conscquenily  good.  The  extract 
may  be  entitled— 


LIFE  ON  THE  GREAT  ST  BERyARI>. 


“  If  I  could  be  a  summer  monk,  and  change  my  vows, 
like  my  clothes,  with  the  winter,  I  know  no  fraternity 
that  offers  stronger  temptations  than  the  Augustins  of 
the  Saint  Bernard.  To  escape  the  bustle  of  the  world, 
yet  be  in  the  world  ;  to  have  moving  before  our  eyes  an 
easy  succession  of  society — a  constant  living  phantas¬ 
magoria,  often  highly  piquant,  and  always  amusing ; 
to  indulge  in  literature,  without  the  toils  of  authorship, 
the  teaming  of  dilettanti,  or  the  agonies  of  exulting  criti¬ 
cism  ;  to  ramble  over  a  sun-clad  kingdom  of  mountains, 
with  the  kingship  undisputed,  among  all  the  royal  and 
heroic  strug^lers  for  a  grave  ten  thousand  feet  below  ; 
to  ‘  sit  on  roc'is,  and  muse  o’er  flood  and  fell ;’  to  turn 
painter,  poet,  p.lgrim,  and  dreamer,  at  one’s  own  dis¬ 
cretion,  and  withtr^t  having  the  fear  of  living  man  be¬ 
fore  our  eyes  ;  and  do  all  this  with  the  saving  and 
singular  consciousness,  that  we  are  doing  some  good  in 
our  vocation,  that  humanity  is  the  better  for  us,  and 
that  our  place  would  be  m'^ssed  among  mankind.— Uto- 
pia  might  grow  pale  to  the  beatitudes  of  the  little  repub¬ 
lic  under  the  protection  of  St  Augustin,  and  the  shadow 
of  Alont  Velan,  exhieute  aestatu 

“  But  summer  is,  unfortunately,  a  rare  guest,  and  its 
visit  one  of  the  shortest  possible  duration.  The  sun¬ 
shine  that  subdues  the  plain,  with  the  iidelity  of  a  wife, 
is,  at  the  famous  Hospice,  capricious  as  a  tir,>t  love.  I 
had  entered  its  walls  on  a  day  made  in  the  prodigality 
of  the  finest  season  of  the  year.  The  snowy  scalps  of 
the  hills  were  interspersed  with  stripes  of  verdure,  that 
had  seen  the  light  for  the  first  time  within  memory ;  the 
bee,  that,  more  than  all  creation  beside,  gives  assurance 
of  summer  to  my  ear,  was  roaming  and  humming  away 
among  the  thistle-down  and  mosses,  that  even  the  Alp¬ 
ine  frost  is  not  always  able  to  kill.  I  could  imagine,  in 
the  air  that  passed  in  slight  gusts  from  time  to  time, 
the  odours  of  the  Italian  flowers.  I  lingered  long  at 
the  gate  of  the  convent,  enjoying  the  magnificent  sere¬ 
nity  of  the  sky,  the  air,  and  the  hills,  and  felt  no  trivial 
reluctance  at  abandoning  so  alluring  a  contemplation 
for  a  corridor  crowded  with  servants,  and  a  chamber  im¬ 
bedded  in  a  wall  as  thick  as  if  it  had  to  stand  a  siege. 
Even  the  indulgence  of  the  convent  table  could  not  wean 
me  from  the  conviction  that  I  could  have  got  through 
my  travel  pleasantly  enough,  though  the  Hospice  had, 
like  the  Santa  Casa,  been  transported  on  the  backs  of 
angels  to  some  new  Loretto,  ‘  many  a  league  and  far.’ 

“  But  I  had  not  been  two  hours  under  its  roof  before  a 
burst  of  wind,  that  reminded  me  of  nothing  but  the  roar 
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of  Niagara,  shot  down  the  side  of  Mont  Velan,  stripped 
away  the  gathered  snow  of  half  a  century  in  an  immense 
sheet,  and  hurled  it  full  upon  the  convent.  All  was  in 
instant  commotion  within.  1'he  table  was  deserted  by 
the  chief  part  of  the  brotherhood,  who  hurried  to  see 
that  the  casements  and  doors  were  made  secure.  The 
ground-floor  of  the  building,  which  is  occupied  with 
stables,  and  storehouses  for  wood,  and  the  other  supplies 
of  the  convent,  was  a  scene  of  immediate  confusion,  from 
the  crowding  in  of  the  menials  and  peasantry.  I  ven¬ 
tured  one  glance  from  my  window— summer  was  gone 
at  once ;  and  ‘  the  winter  wild’  was  come  in  its  stead. 
The  sun  was  blotted  out  of  the  heavens  ;  snow,  in  every 
shape  that  it  could  be  flung  into  by  the  most  furious 
wind,  whirlpool,  drift,  and  hail,  flashed  and  swept  along. 
Before  evening  it  was  fourteen  feet  high  in  front  of 
the  Hospice.  We  could  keep  our  fingers  from  being 
icicles  only  by  thrusting  them  almost  into  the  blazing 
wood  fires  ;  the  bursts  of  wind  shook  the  walls  like  can¬ 
non-shot  ;  and  I  made  a  solemn  recantation  of  all  my 
raptures  on  the  life  of  an  Augustin  of  St  Bernard. 

‘‘  As  the  night  fell,  the  storm  lulled  at  intervals,  and 
I  listened  with  anxiety  to  the  cries  and  noises  that  an¬ 
nounced  the  danger  of  travellers  surprised  in  the  storm. 
The  fineness  of  the  season  had  tempted  many  to  cross 
the  mountain  without  much  precaution  against  the 
change ;  and  the  sounds  of  horns,  bells,  and  the  barking 
of  the  dogs,  as  the  strangers  arrived,  kept  me  long  awake. 
By  morning  the  convent  was  full;  the  world  was  turned 
to  universal  snow ;  the  monks  came  down  girded  for  their 
winter  excursions  ;  the  domestics  were  busy  equipping 
the  dogs ;  fires  blazed  ;  cauldrons  smoked  ;  every  stran¬ 
ger  was  pelissed  and  furred  up  to  the  chin ;  and  the 
whole  scene  might  have  passed  for  a  Lapland  carnival. 
But  the  Hospice  is  provided  for  such  casualties  ;  and,  al¬ 
ter  a  little  unavoidable  tumult,  all  its  new  inhabitants 
were  attended  to  with  much  more  than  the  civility  of  a 
continental  inn,  and  with  infinitely  less  than  its  discom¬ 
fort.  The  gentlemen  adjourned  to  the  reading-room, 
where  they  found  books  and  papers  which  probably  sel¬ 
dom  passed  the  Italian  frontier,  'i’he  ladies  turned  over 
the  portfolios  of  prints,  many  of  which  are  the  donations 
of  strangers  who  had  been  indebted  to  the  hospitality  of 
the  place;  or  amused  themselves  at  the  piano. forte  in 
the  diawing-room, — for  music  is  there  above  the  flight 
of  the  lark ;  or  pored  over  the  shelves  to  plunge  their 
souls  in  some  ‘  flattering  tale’  of  hope  and  love,  orange 
groves,  and  chevaliers  plumed,  capped,  andguitarred  in¬ 
to  irresistible  captivation.  The  scientific  manipulated 
the  ingenious  collection  of  the  mountain  minerals  made 
by  the  brotherhood.  Half  a  dozen  herbals  from  the  ad¬ 
joining  regions  lay  open  for  the  botanist ;  a  finely  bound 
and  decorated  album,  that  owed  obligations  to  every  art 
but  the  art  of  poetry,  lay  open  for  the  pleasantries,  the 
memorials,  and  the  wonderings  of  every  body ;  and  for 
those  who  loved  sleep  best,  there  were  eighty  beds.” — 
Vol.i.  p.lO— 15. 

To  our  town  readers,  who  have  all  the  new  books  at 
their  command,  we  shall  not  especially  recommend  the 
‘‘  Tales  of  the  Great  St  Bernard ;”  to  our  country  read¬ 
ers,  who  have  not  the  same  advantages,  it  is  right  to  say 
that  their  leisure  hours  ii^ay  be  amused,  as  they  perhaps, 
have  often  been  before,  with  works  a  thousand  times  in¬ 
ferior  in  point  of  k'cerary  merit. 


Professor  F Ilians'* s  Letters  to  T.  F,  Kennedy^  Esq^. 
M,P,  on  the  Principles  of  Elementary  Teachings  and 
the  Parochial  Schools  of  Scotland,  Ed  in.  Adam 
Black,  1828. 

No  national  institution,  perhaps,  ever  operated  more 
visibly,  more  beneficially,  or  more  widely,  on  national 
character,  than  the  parochial  establishment  of  Scotland. 


Nor  among  the  almost  innumerable  plans  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  the  people  is  there  one  which,  in  its  entire 
efficiency,  appears  better  adapted  to  accomplish  an  ob¬ 
ject  so  very  desirable.  A  more  important  service,  there¬ 
fore,  could  hardly  have  been  undertaken  than  Professor 
Pillans  has  recently  performed  in  directing  attention  to 
the  present  defects  and  future  improvement  of  this 
mighty  instrument.  The  attempt,  also,  was  the  more 
meritorious,  that  the  unshrinking  discharge  of  the  duty 
must  have  been  foreseen  as  likely  to  arouse  the  clamours 
and  misrepresentations  of  the  prejudiced  and  the  inte¬ 
rested.  We  regret  that  our  limits  permit  only  a  brief 
outline  of  the  Professor’s  Two  Letters”  on  this  sub¬ 
ject, — a  work  which,  in  the  compass  of  one  hundred  and 
seven  pages  octavo,  will  be  found  to  embrace  every  es¬ 
sential  precept  of  practical  tuition,  forming  a  manual 
that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher, — nay,  of 
every  parent  really  studious  of  the  dearest  interests  of  his 
children. 

The  first  of  these  admirable  Letters  contains  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  leading  principles  of  Elementary  Education; 
the  second  points  out  the  causes  and  the  cure  of  imper¬ 
fect  discipline. 

The  principles  laid  down  in  the  First  Letter  are  the 
three  following : — I.  That  a  child  in  being  taught  to 
read,  should  be  taught  at  the  same  time  to  understand 
what  he  reads.  II.  That  corporal  punishment  should 
never  be  resorted  to  till  every  other  method  has  failed. 
III.  That  the  office  and  duty  of  a  public  teacher  are,  so 
to  arrange  the  business  of  his  school,  and  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  his  time,  that  no  child  shall  be  idle.  Although 
the  Letters”  bear  reference  to  Elementary  Education 
alone,  it  will  be  at  once  apparent  to  those  conversant 
with  the  subject,  that  the  propositions  now  enumerated 

constitute,  in  fact,  the  science — the  philosophy _ the  art 

of  teaching  in  all  its  stages.  The  first,  in  its  varied  ap¬ 
plication  and  extended  uses,  enlarging  with  the  increa¬ 
sing  years  and  acquirement's  of  the  pupil,  is  the  only 
principle  which  can  fully  insure  the  primary  object  of  all 
education — intellectual  culture.  While,  therefore,  we  go 
along  entirely  and  most  heartily  with  the  learned  Pro¬ 
fessor  in  his  always  useful — often  truly  beautiful _ il- 

lustrations  of  the  greater  rapidity,  ease,  and  certainty 
with  which  the  child  will  read  when  he  is  also  taught  to 
carry  the  meaning  along  with  him,  we  look  forward,  and, 
grounding  our  assertion  on  experience  of  some  extent,  af¬ 
firm,  that  just  in  proportion  as  this  principle  shall  have 

been  observed  and  acted  upon  from  the  commencement _ 

just  as  the  understanding  has  been  gradually  unfolded 
from  the  Horn-book  upwards,  will  the  more  difficult 
studies  of  succeeding  years  advance  with  facility,  com¬ 
fort,  and  success.  The  pupil  who,  from  his  earliest  ca¬ 
reer  at  school,  has  thus  been  trained  to  apply  both  the 
judgment  and  the  memory  in  every  lesson,  while,  by  the 
aid  of  two  faculties  he  advances  more  securely  than  by 
one,  will  acquire  powers  of  understanding  growing  with 
his  growth,  and  strengthening  with  his  strength.  We 
may  anticipate  even  more  distant,  but  equally  certain  re¬ 
sults,  of  this  intellectual  education, — and  a  consideration 
of  infinitely  greater  importance  than  mere  acquirement. 
Behold  the  youth  carrying  into  the  business  ot  life  those 
habits  of  calm  inquiry  and  of  sound  judgment,  without 
which  scholarship  were  vain — which  form  the  respect¬ 
able  man  and  the  useful  citizen. — The  second  principle 
is  the  foundation  of  moral  education.  Every  imperfec¬ 
tion  of  character  which  displays  itself  in  maturer  years, 
is  to  be  traced  either  to  neglect,  or  to  erroneous  and  un¬ 
generous  principles  of  action  addressed,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  improper  associations  formed,  in  early  life.  Fear,  the 
principle  addressed  in  the  system  of  education  to  which 
the  work  before  us  is  opposed,  constitutes  a  powerful, 
indeed,  but,  with  all  its  attendant  brood  of  degraded  feel¬ 
ings  and  revengeful  passions,  a  most  debasing  agent  in 
our  moral  nature.  Here,  however,  we  confess  the  difficul¬ 
ty  of  decidedly  legislating, — a  difficulty,  not  to  say  a  dan- 
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ger^-^s  respects  both  the  teacher  and  the  scholar.  The 
former,  in  the  want  of  confidence  which  prohibition  would 
imply,— the  latter,  in  the  license  which  it  would  give. 
Yet,  agreeing  fully  with  the  general  proposition,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  man  who  employs  the  lash 
as  an  ordinary  means  in  education,  is  unworthy — utterly 
unworthy  of  the  sacred  trust  reposed  in  him,  who  might 
wield  each  fresh  and  generous  sympathy  of  the  youthful 
breast.  In  his  profession  he  is  not  less  grossly  ignorant 
and  bungling,  than  would  be  the  artisan  who  should 
break  in  pieces  some  precious  casket,  instead  of  opening 
it  by  a  touch  on  the  proper  spring. — The  third  principle 
includes  the  whole  business  of  practical  education.  For 
one  teacher  who  fails  from  defect  of  acquirement,  hun¬ 
dreds  err  in  this  department ;  and  here  the  Professor’s 
remarks  are  peculiarly  valuable,  as  explaining  the  moni¬ 
torial  systtcm^  the  only  one  that  can  meet  all  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  a  large  and  promiscuous  school,  and  where  many 
branches  must  necessarily  be  taught  by  one  master,  while 
his  income  will  not  permit  of  paid  assistants  ;  the  only 
system,  in  short,  applicable  to  our  parish  schools.  We 
regret  the  more  on  this  account,  that  we  cannot  enter  at 
large  into  the  subject,  nor  display  the  triumphant  man¬ 
ner  in  which  every  objection  is  anticipated  and  refuted. 
It  would  have  given  us  much  pleasure  to  prove  the 
soundness  of  the  Professor’s  views,  and  the  practical  na¬ 
ture  of  the  details,  from  our  own  experience  of  their  ef¬ 
ficacy  even  in  the  highest  branches  of  education.  Asa 
general  principle  in  the  science  of  teaching,  the  Monito¬ 
rial,  or  system  of  mutual  instruction,  is  invaluable ;  and 
we  ourselves  are  acquainted  with  successful  applications 
of  it  not  only  to  history  and  geography,  but  to  logic  and 
mathematics. 

The  Second  Letter  ranges  the  causes  of  imperfect 
discipline  under  the  five  following  heads,  while,  in  the 
.  discussion  of  each,  is  introduced  the  proper  cure^  I. 

The  total  want  of  all  public  provision  for  the  profes- 
'  sional  education  of  schoolmasters.  II.  Want  of  proper 
elementary  books.  III.  Prejudices  of  parents.  IV. 
Little  countenance  shown  to  the  parochial  teachers,  by 
the  upper  ranks,  in  visiting  their  schools,  &c.  V.  The 
scanty  pecuniary  provision  made  for  parochial  teachers. 
The  existence  of  these  causes  is  universally  acknow¬ 
ledged  ;  to  some,  the  remedy  proposed  in  these  Letters 
might  instantly  be  applied ;  the  rest,  time  and  care  will 
remove.  On  all,  we  think  the  remarks  in  the  volume 
before  us  excellent.  The  last-mentioned  has  generally 
been  considered  as  the  orif^o  mali — the  principitnn  et 
fans  whence  have  proceeded  all  other  evils ;  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  if  the  salaries  were  raised,  every  defect,  it  has 
been  said,  would  be  removed.  This  we  cannot  con¬ 
cede  ;  but  while  we  admit  the  necessity  of  more  liberal 
provision,  we  deprecate  an  indiscriminate,  fixed,  and  cer¬ 
tain  increase  as  far  more  likely  to  augment  than  to  re¬ 
move  existing  imperfections.  For  our  reasons,  we  must 
refer  to  the  ‘‘  Letters,”  of  which,  not  only  the  perusal, 
but  the  study,  we  again  earnestly  recommend  to  every 
one,  whether  professionally  or  otherwise  interested  in 
an  establishment  which,  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half, 
has  been  regarded  as  an  honour  to  this  country.  The 
author’s  name  is  identified  with  tlie  very  idea  of  good 
teaching,  and  perfect  management  of  the  youthful  mind  ; 
permanent  value  and  utility  were  consequently  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  remarks  founded  upon  the  inferences,  and 
embodying  the  experiences  of  a  whole  life,  devoted — 
enthusiastically  devoted — and,  as  proclaimed  by  the  gra¬ 
titude  of  his  country — successfully  devoted  to  the  cause 
and  the  business  of  education.  The  great  aim  of  the 
publication,  indeed,  is  to  base  principle  upon  experiment 
— to  apply  the  philosophy  of  induction  to  the  noblest 
of  all  arts,”  (the  words  are  those  of  Dr  Thomas  Brown,) 
‘‘  the  art  of  teaching and  what  the  labours  of  Reid 
and  Stewart  have  done  for  Metaphysics,  the  plans  of 
Professor  Pillans  arc  capable  of  accomplishing  for  Edu¬ 
cation. 


The  Beggary's  Daughter  of  Bethnal  Green^  a  Comedy, 
by  Janies  Sheridan  Knowles,  Author  of  Virginius, 
Caius  Gracchus,  and  William  Tell.  Glasgow,  Rich¬ 
ard  Griffin  and  Co.  1828. 

This  comedy  is  formed  on  the  old  English  model, 
and  that  model  is  known  to  any  one  who  may  have  seen 
or  read  the  popular  play  of  Tobin’s  Honeymoon.”  It 
is  in  blank  verse,  with  occasional  sprinklings  of  prose, 
and  is  well  studded  with  characters,  incidents,  and  scenic 
effect.  Like  most  comedies,  it  has  a  principal  and  an 
under  plot, — both  simple  in  design,  but,  perhaps,  scarce¬ 
ly  sufficiently  interwoven.  The  principal  plot  is  briefly 
this: — Wilford,  a  young  nobleman  at  the  Court  of  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  resolves  to  disguise  himself  as  a  peasant  in  order 
to  seek  a  maiden  worthy  of  his  hand,  in  whose  love  sel¬ 
fishness  shall  have  no  share.  It  is  not  long  before  he 
meets  with  Bess,  the  Beggar’s  daughter,  whose  charms 
are  so  transcendent,  and  whose  manners  are  so  modest 
and  winning,  that  he  becomes  deeply  enamoured  of  her. 
Lord  Thomas,  however,  another  young  nobleman,  with 
far  less  honourable  designs,  contrives  to  have  Bess  car¬ 
ried  off*  from  her  old  blind  father  Albert.  In  great  dis¬ 
tress,  the  old  man  throws  himself  before  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  on  one  of  her  progresses”  from  Westminster  to 
Norwich,  and  states  how  he  has  lost  his  daughter.  The 
Queen  orders  proclamation  to  be  made,  that  whoever  has 
carried  her  off*  shall  make  reparation  for  the  wrong  by 
marrying  her,  having  first  appeared  at  Court  and  con¬ 
fessed  his  fault.  But  Bess  has,  in  the  meantime,  escaped 
from  the  ruffians  into  whose  hands  she  had  fallen,  and 
seeks  for  shelter  at  an  inn  in  Rumford.  There  she  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  several  annoyances;  but  fortunately,  Wilford, 
who  had  himself  set  out  in  search  of  her,  arrives  at  the 
same  inn.  They  meet ;  he  protects  her,  and  they  be¬ 
come  mutually  attached.  Her  place  of  refuge  being 
known,  they  are  both  commanded  to  appear  before  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  who  insists  upon  Lord  Thomas  offering  his  hand 
to  Bess;  but  she  refuses  it,  and  remains  constant  to  Wil¬ 
ford,  whom  she  still  believes  a  peasant.  A  discovery, 
however,  now  takes  place.  The  blind  beggar  is  the  el¬ 
der  brother  of  Lord  Woodville,  by  whom  he  has  been 
unjustly  dispossessed  of  his  estates;  and  Lord  Wilford  is 
Woodville’s  only  son — therefore,  Bess  and  he  are  cousins- 
german.  Thh denouement  is  very  happily  brought  about, 
and  is  just  as  it  should  be.  The  under-plot  consists  of 
the  adventures  of  Young  Small  and  his  servant  Peter  ; 
the  former  an  extravagant  spendthrift  in  the  lower  ranks 
of  life,  and  the  latter  a  good-natured  simpleton,  who  is* 
often  made  the  scape-goat  of  his  master’s  follies. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  this  short  analysis  of  the  play,  that 
there  is  a  want  of  strength  and  novelty  in  the  story ;  and, 
accordingly,  we  think  it  is  in  the  original  ground-work 
of  the  fable,  not  in  the  author’s  execution,  that  it  fails. 
It  contains  many  scenes  and  passages  of  much  spirit  and 
beauty,  and  a  few  of  these  we  shall  now  quote.  The 
comedy  opens  in  the  following  fresh  and  vigorous  man¬ 


ner  .. 


SCENE  FIRST — A  GARDEN  NEAR  THE  THAMES. 

Enter  Lord  Wilford  and  Belmont,  the  former  dressed 
as  a  peasant,  the  latter  as  a  courtier. 

Lord  Wilford,  To  doubt  that  \vomaii  loves,  to  ques¬ 
tion  were, 

If  light  her  dwelling  fair  hath  in  the^un— 

That  pjussion  sweet  at  home  is  ne’er  so  iivnch 
As  when  it  doth  sojourn  in  her  sweet  breast ! 

But  noble  house  may  noble  tenant  lack, 

And  roof  a  sordid  one  ;  so  woman’s  heai*t 
May  lodge  ignoble  passion — vanity, 

The  lust  of  pleasure,  pride  of  rank,  or  wealth  ; 

Guests  uncongenial  unto  love,  with  which 
It  cmi’t  consort,  nor  enters  where  they  are. 

Belmont,  So,  of  love’s  gem  jm  assess  ion  to  ensure, 

Thou  dolTst  thy  title,  ami  resolv’st  to  roam. 

In  modest  guise  of  simple  yeoman’s  son  ? 
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WiL  E’en  so. 

Bel.  The  gem,  such  labour  seeks,  is  prized. 
You’ll  take  some  pains  to  j)ick  the  casket  too. 
Wil,  I’ll  pick  a  casket  lit  t(»  hold  the  gem. 
Bel.  I  prithee  figure  to  me  such  a  one. 

Ull.  To  try  a  metaphor,  it  shall  be  rare 
As  may  be ;  curious  in  the  workmanship  ; 

But,  in  the  use,  the  primal  value  still : 

Not  shining  chief  where  cx>nstant  hills  the  eye, 
But  opening  brighter,  that,  to  look  within. 

The  rich  without  seems  poor,  and  to  complete 


My  casket  fair,  that  shall  love’s  jewel  shrine, 
As  worth’s  thrice  worthy,  modestly  reveal’d, 


yll.  Nor  can  I  that.  Who  sees  his  house  pull’d  down, 
And  does  not  strive  to  build  it  up  again  ? 

Who  sees  his  vessel  sunk,  and  does  not  look 
For  other  hull  to  plough  the  waves  anew  ? 

1  ciinnot  do’t !  I’ve  lived  on  the  high  seas 
Of  restless  life ;  I  would  be  on  them  stiU. 

Say  I’m  unlit  for’t— I’d  be  near  them  still. 

The  sailor,  maim’d  or  superannuate. 

Seeks  not  an  inland  home,  but  on  the  cliff 
His  hammock  slings,  in  hearing  of  the  surge 
He  wont  to  cleave  of  yore. 


Its  spring  that  does  its  value  chief  disclose, 
Shall  coyly  answer  to  the  prying  touch. 
Bel.  May  she  be  rich  ? 


Bel.  May  she  be  rich  ? 

JFil.  Ay,  if  she  knows  it  not. 

Bel.  Titled? 

jrU.  A  princess,  so  the  queen  of  wives. 

Bel.  Shall  she  be  brown  or  fail*  ? 
jrU.  Whatever  hue. 

Fair  ti*uth  commendeth  with  ingenuous  bush, 
Bel.  Say  she  is  poor  and  low — 

Wil.  So  nature  proves 
At  odds  with  fortune,  she  will  answer  me. 

Bel.  But  she  must  love  thee  ? 

Wil.  Ay,  ’bove  earth  and  sea  ! 

Yea,  ’bove  herself,  of  twice  their  worth  the  sum ! 
So  that,  while  others  my  pretensions  scan 
To  be  the  master  of  such  bravery, 

She  shall  account  my  wearing  on’t  its  pride. 

And  the  o’er-rich  wish  richer  to  deserve  me  ! 

Bel.  Thou  hast  a  quaint  conception  of  a  wife. 


The  following  passages  strike  us  as  breathing  much  of 
the  energy  and  poetical  fire  which  so  finely  characterise 
almost  every  scene  of  ‘‘  Virginias”  and  William 
TeU:”— 


A  father’s  present  to  a  spendthrift  son. 


Who  marries  thee  loves  not  herself ; 

She  goes  a  voyage  in  a  fair-weather  kirk. 

That  scuds  while  wind  and  wave  do  favour  it. 

But  in  itself  hath  no  sea- worth! ness 

To  stand  their  buffeting !  Here— have  thy  wish  ; 

Thou’lt  find  no  niggard  hand  hiis  fill’d  that  purse. 

I  give  it  thee  to  feed  thy  wantonness ; 

But,  e’en  for  that,  I’d  have  thee  chary  on’t. 

There’s  not  a  piece  in  it  but  is  made  up 
Of  grains  of  fractions,  every  one  of  which 
Was  slowly  gather’d  by  thy  father’s  thrift. 

And  hoarded  by  his  abstinence !  It  holds 
How  many  minutes  ta’en  from  needful  sleep  ! 

How  many  customary  wants  denied  ! 

How  many  throbs  of  doubting— sighs  of  care,  ] 

Laid  out  for  nothing,  in  thy  waywardness. 

But  take  it  with  a  blessing  !  Fai’e-thee-well ! 

Thou  never  yet  couldst  suit  thee,  Thomas,  to 
f hy  father’s  house ;  but  should  there  come  the  tim^ 
Thou  know’st  the  door,  and  it  will  open  to  thee ! 


A  lover’s  constancy. 

Belmont.  Still  wrapt  as  ever  ! 

Rouse  thee,  Wilford  !  rouse  thee ! 

Shake  off  this  letharg}’-,  and  be  a  man ! 

Take  faster  hold  of  hope  !  We’ll  find  her  yet. 

But  should  we  fail,  what  then?  Art  thou  to  pine 

To  dejith  ?  This  malady  is  of  the  head 

More  tlian  the  heart.  Believe  it  can  be  cured  ; 

Thou’lt  find  ’twill  be  so.  Be  thyself  again  ! 

Be  free !  But  once  beheld  may  be  forgot. 

Wil,  Yes,  if  a  thing  that  any  fellow  hath— 

I  may  forget  a  diamond,  can  I  find 
Another  one  as  rich :  but  show  me  one 
That  is  the  paragon  of  all  the  mine. 

And  try  if  that’s  forgot,  though  seen  but  once ! 

Say  that  but  once  I  see  a  beauteous  star, 

I  may  forget  it  for  another  star ; 

But  say  but  once  I  do  behold  the  sun. 

And  name  the  time  will  blot  its  image  out ! 

Bel.  But  of  a  single  draught  of  love  to  die ! 

Wil,  Why  not  ?  There  is  your  poison,  strong  and  weak ; 
One  kind  admits  of  antidote— one,  not— 

One  by  the  drachm,  one  by  the  scruple  kills  ; 

Another,  by  the  grain — for  not  in  bulk. 

But  subtleness,  the  lethal  virtue  lies  :— 

So  there  are  kinds  in  love  !  A  dozen  shafts 
May  gaU  him,  and  the  bounding  deer  run  on. 

But  one  shot  home,  behold  he’s  down  at  once ! 


A  lover’s  resolution. 

Look  you,— a  man  wiU  let  one  take  his  life 
Ere  he’ll  give  up  his  purse ;  and  that  perhaps 
Will  hold  a  score  of  crowns.  It  hath  been  done 
For  less.  Come,  state  the  sum  thou’dst  set  ’gainst  her ! 
What’s  its  amount  ?  Come,  name’t  !  Couldst  borrow  it 
From  usury?  Couldst  find  it  in  the  mint? 

In  that  which  feeds  the  mint — the  un wasting  mine? 
Couldst  eke  it  out  with  diamonds,  and  the  rest 
Of  all  the  brood  of  gems  ?  Couldst  fancy  it  ? 

And  shall  I  give  hei*  up,  that  have  the  right" 

To  keep  her  ?  Never,  but  with  life !  She’s  mine ! 

You  see  she  is  !  You  see  her  will  no  less 
Doth  hold  her  here,  than  do  the  ai*ms,  with  all 
My  soul  I  lock  upon  her.  Loosen  them 
Who  counts  his  life  a  straw ! 


PATRIOTISM. 

Alb^t,  I  will  not— cannot  quit  my  native  land! 
Bann’d  as  I  am,  ’tis  precious  to  me  still. 

father’s  land — ’tis  loved  for  that ; 

Tis  thine— thy  child’s— it  should  be  loved  for  you ; 
H  should  be  loved,  if  only  for  itself  I 
Tis  free ;  it  hath  no  despot,  but  its  laws  ; 

^**;lcp€ndent ;  it  ciin  stand  alone ; 

1  IS  mighty,  ’gainst  its  enemies,  ’tis  one. 

Where  can  I  find  a  land  the  like  of  it ! 

Its  son,  though  under  ban  and  forfeiture, 
for  it.  He’s  the  brother  of 
1  he  free  !  I  cannot  quit  my  native  land  ; 
or  sight  of  other  land  I  would  not  give 
1  he  feeling  of  its  breath.  The  wall  of  him 
hat  does  not  forfeit  it,  which  none  may  scale, 
owever  proud,  unscath’d  to  do  him  wrong, 
t^iinot— will  not  quit  my  native  land  ! 

^mma.  Then  let  us  seek  some  quiet  corner  on’t, 
s{>eiid  on  thriftless  hope,  what  husbanded 
y  wise  content  would  keep  us  more  tliaii  rich. 


There  can  be  little  doubt,  and  these  quotations  tend  to 
make  it  less,  that  Mr  Knowles’s  forte  is  tragedy.  With 
a  high  and  dignified  subject  before  him,  his  imagina¬ 
tion  rises,  and  his  feelings  burst  freshly  forth.  He  is 
too  much  of  the  poet  to  be  a  great  deal  of  the  humour¬ 
ist.  When  he  speaks  of  the  simple  and  grand  passions 
which  agitate  the  bosom, — of  liberty, — of  paternal,  filial, 
or  conjugal  affection, — of  honest  hatred,  or  indignant 
revenge,  he  is  at  home ;  and  we  trust  his  next  effort  will 
be  of  the  same  sort  as  his  Virginias”  and  his  Tell.” 


The  Elements  of  English  Composition.  By  David  Ir¬ 
ving,  LL.I).  The  eighth  edition,  corrected  and  en¬ 
larged.  Edinburgh,  John  Boyd,  37?  George  Street. 
1«2«.  Pp.  37«. 


We  know  of  few  books  which  we  can  more  sincerely 
recommend  to  the  student  of  English  composition,  than 
that  now  before  us.  Dr  Irving  disclaims  the  merit  of 
much  originality  in  its  execution,  confessing  his  obliga- 
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tions  to  Bishop  Lowth,  Drs  Campbell  and  Blair,  Lord 
Kaimes,  and  others;  but  the  judgment  he  has  exhibited 
in  the  arrangement  of  his  materials,  and  the  clearness 
with  which  he  has  adapted  himself  even  to  the  most  ju¬ 
venile  capacities,  whilst  he  conveys  instruction  that  will 
be  found  profitable  by  those  who  are  much  farther  ad¬ 
vanced,  entitle  him  to  no  mean  approbation.  The  suc¬ 
cess  his  work  has  already  experienced,  proves  its  excel¬ 
lence.  To  the  present  edition,  besides  other  improve¬ 
ments,  there  is  subjoined  an  interesting  series  of  quota¬ 
tions  from  distinguished  authors,  chronologically  ar¬ 
ranged,  and  exhibiting  the  progressive  changes  and  ad¬ 
vances  in  English  style. 


FOREIGN  LITERATURE. 


Lettere  su  Roma  e  Napoli,  Milano. — Lettcre  su  FU 
renze  c  Venezia^  2  tom.  Milano. —  Letters  on  Rome 
and  Naples.  Milan.— on  Florence  and  Ve^ 
nice^  2  vols.  Milan. 

While  almost  every  nation  of  the  world  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  exhibiting  the  beneficial  effects  of  that  moral  tem¬ 
pest,  which,  sweeping  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the 
other,  regenerated  in  its  progress  enfeebled  states  and 
corrupted  dynasties  ;  Italy,  the  land,  which,  in  infancy, 
conquered  countries  by  her  liberty,  and  in  manhood  held 
the  world  by  her  genius,  displays,  in  age,  the  same  ap¬ 
palling  picture  of  disunion,  and  the  same  melancholy 
marks  of  woe,  as  when  Filicajia  penned  his  patriotic 
sonnet.  No  nation,  nevertheless,  listened  with  greater 
breathlessness  for  the  first  indications  of  the  approach¬ 
ing  tempest,  than  the  one  which  had  been  prepared,  by 
the  writings  of  Beccaria  and  Parini,  to  expect  that 
that  storm  would  bring  a  lightning  in  its  gloom,  which 
would  shiver  the  chains  of  a  galling  and  a  long-endured 
despotism.  No  people  hailed  the  bursting  of  the  thun¬ 
derbolt,  which  enkindled  the  fiercest  passions  of  man 
from  Domo  d’Osola  to  Otranto,  with  greater  joy,  or 
mingled  in  the  turmoil  with  greater  eagerness,  than  those 
.  who  generally  felt,  as  well  they  might, — that  their  only 
hojHJ  of  beholding  their  land  of  glorious  memories  once 
more  great  and  independent,  lay  in  the  tempest  destroy¬ 
ing  the  political  divisions  which  its  oppressors  had 
created.  And  yet,  after  all  the  terrible  sacrifices  and 
the  patriotic  efforts  which  were  offered  at  the  shrine  of 
liberty ;  after  all  the  promises  which  were  made  to  an 
afflicted  people  by  monarchs  amid  defeat  as  well  as  vic¬ 
tory  ;  after  all  the  miseries  of  a  twenty  years’  warfare 
were  endured, — a  warfare  probably  never  surpassed  for 
its  desolating  effects  amid  even  the  annals  of  the  wild¬ 
est  revolutions, — Italy,  the  ancient  mistress  of  the  w  orld 
—the  cradle  of  literature  and  the  arts,  the  land  where 
every  field  is  a  page  of  history,  and  where  every  ruin 
tells  a  tale  of  interest  even  now,  can  be  only  looked  at 
with  satisfaction  through  the  mist  of  ages, — the  monu¬ 
ment  of  past  might,  and  of  modern  misrule,  and  doomed, 
it  seems,  ever  to  exhibit  the  mournful  character  given 
to  her  by  her  own  Fantoni— 

“  Or  druda  or  serva  di  stranieri  genti !” 

It  may  easily  be  believed  that  the  literature  of  a  na¬ 
tion  so  circumstanced  could  not  fail  to  partake  of  the 
wild,  the  melancholy,  and  the  desponding  feelings  which 
such  struggles,  such  sacrifices,  and  such  a  consumma¬ 
tion  as  we  have  alluded  to,  would  successively  engender. 
The  poetry  and  the  prose  of  modern  Italy,  in  fact,  pre¬ 
sent  the  sad  record  of  the  bright  and  the  blasted  hopes 
of  that  national  regeneration  which  her  children  have  in¬ 
dulged  in  and  bewailed.  For,  whether  the  subjects 
which  have  elicited  the  genius  of  Italian  writers  for  half 
a  century,  may  have  been  those  of  fact  or  those  of  ima¬ 


gination,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  denied  that  their  produc¬ 
tions  are  universally  and  chronologically  tinctured  by  the 
momentous  events  and  the  passionate  feelings  of  the  pe¬ 
riod  during  which  they  were  penntd.  In  the  dramas  of 
Alfieri,  for  instance,  we  find  all  that  longing  for  inde¬ 
pendence,  that  detestation  of  servility,  that  contempt  for 
corrupt  control,  and  that  scorn  of  tyranny,  which  actu¬ 
ated  the  national  mind  for  freedom,  and  at  length  usher¬ 
ed  in  the  intoxicating  prospect  of  Italy’s  redemption. 
In  the  bitter  satire  and  moral  pleadings  of  Parini’s* 
lyre,  we  mark  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  succeeding 
period,  when  every  patriotic  heart  bounded  to  beard  its 
tyrant  sovereign  and  its  eft’eminate  and  heartless  aristo¬ 
cracy,  and  seemed  determined  to  try  the  fancied  panacea 
of  a  republic.  In  the  strains  of  Monti,  Pindemonte, 
and  Cesarotti,  who,  like  Jealousy, 

“  Now  courted  love,  now,  raving,  call’d  on  hate,” 

we  behold  that  dastardly  tergiversation  of  opinion  and 
of  action  which  denote  the  time  when  universal  discord 
held  its  sway,  cursed  as  then  the  nation  was  with  French 
and  Austrian  chicanery.  In  the  glowing  sentiments  and 
heart-breaking  musings  of  Foscolo, -I*  we  discover  the 
rage  and  the  despair  which  stung  every  patriot’s  heart, 
when  the  avowed  liberator  of  Italy  recklessly  partitioned 
and  basely  betrayed  a  people  who  trusted  in  the  might 
of  his  arms  for  union  and  independence.  In  the  roman¬ 
tic  Rime  of  Grossi,  we  trace  the  tears  of  a  bleeding 
country,  who  distractedly  fled  to  bewail  the  sorrowful 
fate  of  Ildegonda,  that  they  might  weep  for  the  approach¬ 
ing  destiny  of  Ausonia.  In  the  writings  of  Manzoni 
and  Bertolotti  are  mirrored  much  of  that  bitter  disap¬ 
pointment  and  distrust  which  followed  the  last  dismem¬ 
berment,  or  settlement  as  it  was  termed,  of  the  garden 
of  Europe.  Their  pages  show  us  that  present  realities 
are  too  agonizing  to  be  thought  of,  far  less  to  be  dwelt 
upon  ;  and  they  follow  the  example  of  their  brethren  in 
eschewing  the  transactions  of  the  passing  hour  for  the 
chronicles  and  the  tombs  of  the  past.  And,  in  fine,  from 
the  grave  volumes  of  Botta$  may  be  fairly  deduced  the 
sad  conviction  which  he  and  his  countrymen  have  been 
at  last  brought  to,  of  the  almost  utter  hopelessness  of 
ever  seeing  Italy  again  great  and  independent. 

We  have  been  led  to  hazard  these  opinions  after  per¬ 
using  the  volumes  which  stand  at  the  head  of  this  notice, 
their  author  having  presented  us,  iii  his  pages,  with  the 
most  striking  proofs  of  our  position.  Throughout  the 
greater  portion  of  these  Lettere  we  find  the  writer,  as  may 
be  naturally  inferred  from  the  present  state  of  Italy,  chiefly 
occupied  with  the  Antiquities  of  his  father-land.  Stored, 
as  his  mind  evidently  is,  with  classical  and  historical 
lore,  he  seizes  every  opportunity  of  turning  these  to  ac¬ 
count.  Italy  is  an  endless  theme  for  the  scholar  to  de¬ 
scant  upon,  and  the  scholar  here  pours  a  flood  of  eru¬ 
dition  over  every  step  of  his  journey.  Signor  Dandolo, 
who  indites  these  epistles,  appears  to  be  a  lineal  descend¬ 
ant  of  those  noble  Venetian  sires  whom  Titian  and  Tin¬ 
toretto  took  a  pleasure  in  depicting,  and,  sorrowing  for 
the  sunset  of  their  city’s  glory,  he  feels  a  solace  to  his 
sadness  in  the  picturings  of  memory,  and  the  creations  of 
imagination.  A  time-hallowed  church  or  a  deserted 
temple — a  tottering  column  or  a  crumbling  aqueduct — 
a  ruined  palace  or  a  lonely  tomb,  are  to  him  the  themes 
of  eloquent  contemplation.  Chronicles  give  him  facts, 
and  Fancy  gives  him  figures.  Beings  of  past  ages  flit 
before  his  eye,  as  History  draws  them ;  and  long-stiiled 


*  See  **  II  Giomo,” 

t  We  principally  allude 'to  the  Ultime  Lettere  di  Jacopo 
Ortis,**  and  “  J.  Sepolchri:* 

$  Mark  the  despair  vhich  lurks  in  these  simple  words  of  the 
author  of  the  **  Storia  d*  Italia,*  when  he  says,  “  Cosi  V  lulia, 
dopq  uua  sanguinosa  e  varia  catastrofe  di  vent’  anni,  della  quale 
dicci  terremoti  e  non  so  quanti  volcani  sarebbero  stati  per  lei  mi- 
gliori,  si  ricomponeva  a  un  di  presso  nello  stato  antico.”— Vol. 
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voices  speak  as  Imagination  dreams  they  would  have 
done ;  in  short,  Dandolo  indulges  at  every  step  of  his 
tour,  and  would  wish  his  readers  to  join  him,  in  that 

Worship  of  the  great  of  old, 

The  dead,  but  sceptr’d  sovereigns,  who  still  rule 
Our  spirits  from  their  urns. 

Although  antiquities,  however,  are  the  leading  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  volumes  before  us,  the  author  occasion¬ 
ally  risks  himself  upon  modern  ground.  And  when  we 
find  him  there,  as  is  more  frequently  the  case  in  his  let¬ 
ters  on  Florence  and  Venice,  we  feel  regret  that  he 
has  not  the  fortitude  to  risk  himself  there  oftener. 
We  are  tired  with  the  oft-repeated  opinions  of  stran¬ 
gers  upon  Italy,  and  sigh  for  something  new  from  a  na¬ 
tive.  Here,  to  a  certain  extent,  we  have  had  our  wish 
gratified.  The  happy  picture  which  Dandolo  draws  of 
the  present  condition  of  Tuscany  is,  we  are  happy  to 
think,  in  full  accordance  with  our  own  opinions  arising 
from  personal  observation ;  and  though  rich  in  colouring, 
is,  nevertheless,  destitute  of  flattery.  Under  the  mild 
government  of  lieopold,  Tuscany  has  become  an  excep¬ 
tion  and  an  example  to  the  rest  of  Italy.  Unlike  its 
suffering  and  weeping  neighbours,  it  has  bettered  its 
condition,  and  is  happy.  In  this  country,  at  the 
present  hour,”  as  Dandolo  well  says,  grievous  and 
infamous  proscriptions  no  longer  sully  the  pages  of  Flo¬ 
rentine  story ;  while,  in  their  stead,  worth  in  every  shape 
is  found.  The  rule  of  a  father  is  seen  in  the  Piince,  the 
obedience  of  children  is  displayed  in  the  people;  there 
is  public  prosperity  and  individual  industry.  These 
are  the  enchanting  features  which  Tuscany  displays  in 
these  latter  times.”  What  a  melancholy  contrast  to  this 
picture  is  to  be  found  in  the  author’s  account  of  Flo¬ 
rence,  the  city  of  his  ancestors  i 

To  the  sober-minded  English  reader,  the  style  of  these 
epistles  may  appear  inflated  and  over-stretched  ;  but  it  is 
a  style  well  suited  to  Italian  taste  and  Italian  feeling. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  land,  which  for  centuries  has 
been 

Sempre  il  premio  della  vittoria,” 

can  only  be  attracted,  at  the  present  moment,  by  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  deep  passion  or  patriotic  melancholy.  Under 
such  feelings,  prose,  in  the  dulcet  tones  of  the  Italian 
tongue,  becomes  poetry;  and  what  perhaps  appears  little 
short  of  rodomontade  and  extravagance  to  us,  is  no¬ 
thing  else  than  the  common  food  which  is  required  to 
meet  the  cravings  of  morbid  sensibilities.  The  style  of 
a  nation  is  invariably  influenced,  more  or  less,  by  its  po¬ 
litical  history ;  and  what  we  might  reprove  as  aflectation 
in  some,  is,  in  the  Italian,  the  natural  expression  of 
brooding  disappointment  and  deep-rooted  melancholy,  i 
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thoughts  on  ancient,  and  hints  to  310DERN, 

TRAVELLERS. 

It  is  a  constant  theme  of  regret  to  some, — of  joy  to 
others, — and  of  sage  observation  to  all,  that  the  national 
character  has  undergone  a  thorough  metamorphosis  du- 
nng  the  last  hundred  years.  The  advocates  of  antiquity 
look  with  philanthropic  grief  on  the  extinction  of  the 
sublime  principle  that  guided  our  progenitors,  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  cocked -hats,  long  waists,  and  immeasurable  hoops, 
■^and  make  little  scruple  to  avow  their  belief,  that  with 
the  tailor ly  and  millinery  virtue  of  former  years,  have 
vanished  the  secondary,  but  still  important,  qualities  of 
national  courage  and  sound  morality.  Tiie  Laudator 
tfmporls  pr(E,scnitSy^^  on  the  other  hand,  points  with 
ptoud  satisfaction  to  the  modern  reformation  in  starched 


cravats  and  saltatory  science,  and  blushes  for  the  barbar¬ 
ism  of  ancestors  to  whom  the  inestimable  blessings  of 

Weippert’s  quadrilles”  were  denied,  and  to  whom  the 
beautiful  nomenclature  of  La  Belle  Assemblee”  was 
no  more  intelligible  than  the  Jewish  Cabala  or  Doctor 
Spurzheim’s  theories. 

For  my  own  part,  I  join  but  feebly  either  in  the  com¬ 
plaints  or  the  felicitations.  In  such  an  affair,  I  am  little 
better  than  Byron’s  flirt. 

Who  smiles  with  all,  and  weeps  with  none.” 

Heaven  forbid  that  I,  or  any  one  else,  could  feel  or 
affect  indifference  when  female  honour  was  likely  to  be 
endangered  by  the  abolition  of  what  Pope  calls  its 
^‘seven-fold  fence  !”  The  satirist,  indeed,  declares  that 
he  has  known  it  “  oft  to  fail ;”  but  as  I  have  always 
considered  this  a  base  and  malicious  slander,  I,  for  one, 
could  never,  in  conscience,  have  consented  to  the  abroga¬ 
tion  of  the  “  Hoop,” — had  I  not  seen  an  adequate  sub¬ 
stitute  adopted  in  straw  and  velvet  bonnets,  that,  Cer¬ 
berus-like,  debar  the  approach  of  mortal  within  ques¬ 
tionable  limits.  Then,  however  one  may  weep  over 
the  decay  of  high-heeled  shoes,  which  set  our  great¬ 
grandmothers  three  inches  nearer  heaven,  we  still  have 
the  consolation  to  see  their  offspring  established  on  the 
more  solid  basis  of  mud-boots.  Let  no  man  sigh  that 
two-o’clock  dinners  are  exploded,  as  long  as,  in  his  own 
day  and  generation.  Providence  has  consigned  him  a 
basin  of  turtle-soup  at  that  hour,  and  the  comfortable 
assurance  of  a  no  less  savoury  and  more  substantial  (dis¬ 
pensation  at  six.  In  short,  in  every  point  except  one,  I 
think  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  abolitions  and 
innovations  so  nicely  balanced, — that  the  specific  differ¬ 
ence  “  ’twixt  tweedle-dum  and  tweedle-dee”  may  be 
safely  set  down  as  the  assignable  value  of  any  actual 
change  in  the  aggregate  of  human  happiness,  produced 
by  the  various  revolutions  in  customs,  clothing,  dining, 
and  drinking.  A  striking  corroboration,  by  the  way,  of 
Paley’s  profound  theory  of  Compensations. 

There  is,  however,  one  notable  point  in  which  the 
lapse  of  a  century  has  produced  a  change,  no  less  remark¬ 
able  in  itself,  than  deplorable  in  its  consequences ;  name¬ 
ly,  in  the  taste,  talents,  and  inordinate  affection  of  the 
public,  for  every  engine  and  opportunity  of  locomotion, 
and  the  insatiable  cacoethes  for  spawning  quartos  there- 
anent.  The  time  was,  when  a  journey  to  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  market  town  was  regarded  as  an  epoch  in  the  life  of 
him  who  undertook  it,  and  entitled  him  thereafter  to  the 
veneration  of  his  fellow  villagers  ;  when  geographical 
knowled/e  was  limited  to  a  space  like  that  over  which  a 
fat  pony,  with  a  full-grown  alderman  on  its  back,  could 
amble  in  the  course  of  a  summer  day  ; — when  the  na¬ 
tives  of  Glasgosv  left  home  in  the  heavy  coach,  being 
then  in  the  prime  of  youth,  and  reached  Edinburgh  grey 
haired,— .-every  individual  having  first  taken  the  precau¬ 
tion  to  insure  his  life  against  the  perils  that  awaited 
him  ;  and  lastly,  when  the  Leith  Mail”  changed 
horses  three  times  on  the  road  to  town,— thereby  allow¬ 
ing  the  passengers  sufficient  time  to  breakfast,  dine,  and 
sup  ; — night-caps  being  always  provided  in  cases  of 
emergency.  But,  alas  !  these  days  are  fled,  and  nothing 
now  remains  to  recall  to  mind  the  dignity  and  importance 
of  travelling  in  our  great-grandmothers’  time,  save  some 
mouldering  remnant  of  a  machine,  that  carried  forty- 
four  souls  and  bodies  at  a  time,  drivers  excluded  ; — or 
an  occasional  instance  of  traditionary  lore,  that  records 
the  death  of  some  adventurous  spirit, — the  Mungo  Park 
of  his  day,  who  purchased  immortality  in  a  fearless, 
though  fatal,  attempt  to  explore  the  fastnesses  and  boun¬ 
daries  of  his  native  country. 

It  is  in  vain  to  search  modern  annals  for  similar  in¬ 
stances  of  noble  daring.  Long  coaches  and  impassable 
roads  have  vanished  from  our  land,  and  with  them  have 
gone  the  poetry  and  romance  of  travelling.  Who,  in  this 
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degenerate  age,  has  ever  experienced  the  mysterious  and 
un definable  emotions  that  agitated  the  bosom  of  him, 

I  who,  of  yore,  committed  himself  to  the  body  or  basket  of 

a  long  coach _ unable  to  foresee  the  time  and  place  at 

which  dinner  should  be  served  ;  all  the  future,  so  far  as 
regarded  a  comfortable  cup  of  tea, — a  barren  waste  ; — 
unconscious  of  the  season  when  “  tired  nature’s  kind  re¬ 
storer,  balmy  sleep,”  should  revisit  him  on  a  shake-down 
t  on  three  chairs,  in  a  village  inn  ;  and  looking  forward 
;  to  the  overturning  of  the  vehicle  every  hundred  yards, 

;  or  its  final  arrestment  in  a  deep  rut,  where  he  and  his 

i  companions,  ignorant  of  the  path,  and  unable  to  extri¬ 
cate  the  old  lumber-box,  would  be  found,  after  many 
I  days,  fleshless  skeletons,  with  not  a  vestige  of  their  for¬ 
mer  frames,  but  the  night-caps  in  which  they  died ! 
When  people  had  one  common  prospect  of  peril  and 
suffering  before  their  eyes,  it  could  not  fail  to  excite 
the  social  sympathies  and  sentiments  of  all.  Every  lady 
would  look  forward  to  the  time,  when  the  first  overturn 
should  afford  a  convenient  opportunity  of  falling,  faint, 
languid,  and  speechless,  into  the  arms  of  an  admiring 
■  swain,  with  a  Welsh  wig,  who  was  her  vis-a-vis.  The 

I  gentlemen  would  gaze  with  chivalrous  idolatry  upon  the 
fair  forms,  which,  the  next  moment,  they  might  be  call¬ 
ed  upon  to  rescue  from  a  muddy  grave,  and  restore  to 
animation  by  the  skilful  application  of  a  scent  bottle  ; 

I  and  all  ranks  and  sexes  would  be  knit  together  in  that 
I  friendly  and  paternal  affection,  which  long  and  continu¬ 
ed  intercourse  could  not  fail  to  beget. 

Such  were  once  the  perils,  the  excitements,  and  the 
pleasures,  of  travelling  in  a  long  coach.  Alas  !  that  it 
should  ever  have  been  superseded ; — for  to  its  decay 
must  be  attributed  the  decline  of  that  ardent  friendship 
for  their  own,  and  that  devoted  admiration  of  the  other 
sex,  which  constituted  the  glory  and  character  of  the 
men  of  other  ages.  Nay,  I  have  not  a  doubt,  that  were 
the  records  of  the  mail-coach  office  at  Madrid  rigidly  in¬ 
spected,  it  would  turn  out,  ’twas  not  Cervantes  smiled 
Spain’s  chivalry  away,”  but  merely  the  extinction  of  the 
race  of  heavy  coaches  that  annihilated  the  gallantry  and 
courage  of  his  countrymen.  This  is  melancholy  enough ; 
but  in  our  own  vaunted  land,  matters  are  still  worse. 
Can  there  be  a  more  deplorable  object  in  this  world, 
than  a  father  of  a  family  setting  out  on  a  journey,  cal¬ 
culating  to  the  twentieth  of  a  second  when  he  will  arrive 
at  the  Bolton  Tun,  or  the  Swan  with  the  Two  Necks  ; 
and  letting  his  wife  know,  in  course  of  post,  the  precise 
instant  at  which  to  have  the  eggs  boiling  for  breakfast 
on  his  return  ?  The  excitement  and  delight  of  an  oyster 
are  infinitely  greater  than  those  of  the  individual  who 
is  hurled  along  a  road  smooth  as  a  billiard-table,  and 
monotonous  as  a  doctrinal  discourse,  and  who  can  nei¬ 
ther  be  enlivened  by  accident,  nor  retarded  by  circum¬ 
stances,  every  thing  being  previously  arranged  and  pre¬ 
destined  by  the  fiat  of  a  mail  contractor.  What  inte¬ 
rest  can  such  a  being  have  in  travelling,  or  what  plea¬ 
sure  can  he  enjoy  in  reaching  the  end  of  a  hundred  miles, 
journey,  before  he  has  had  time  to  button  his  great-coat, 
much  less  to  ascertain  whether  his  fellow-passengers  are 
human  beings  or  not  ?  Even  if  he  is  blessed  with  an 
intuitive  perception  of  the  sex  and  beauty  of  the  sweet 
little  item  of  fiesh  and  blood  that  sits  opposite,  what 
avails  it  ?  There  are  no  robbers  'on  the  way— no  ruts 
in  Macadamized  roads — no  possibility  of  murder  when 
moving  at  the  rate  of  eleven  and  a  half  miles  per  hour — 
nothing  on  which  a  rational  man  could  found  a  discourse 
— and  nothing  that  could  ever  elicit  for  reply  from  any 
well-bred  Miss,  more  than  an  insipid  “  Yes,”  or  a 
drawling  “  No.” 

Every  body,  in  fact,  allows  the  nothingness  of  modern 
travelling,  and  inveighs  against  the  silence  and  mono- 
:  syllables  of  the  unhappy  creatures  he  meets  with  in  the 
mail ;  but  still,  every  one  seems  impelled  by  a  mania 
I  he  can  neither  resist  nor  explain,  to  swell  the  number 
i  of  those  who  annually  indulge  in  this  species  of  penance 


and  self-persecution.  It  is  impossible  to  witness  such 
persevering  attempts  to  extract  enjoyment  by  a  precise 
formula  and  determinate  process,  without  thinking  of  the 
patient  labours  of  a  worthy  and  phlegmatic  German,  who 
spent  half  a  century  in  performing  somersets  over  tables  1 
and  chairs ;  and  who,  on  being  asked  the  reason  for  such  j 
singular  and  severe  exertions,  replied,  with  conscious  j 
pride  glistening  in  his  eye,  Je  me  fais  vif,  monsieur.”  j 
This  indefatigable  man  rose  early,  eat  seldom,  and  sat 
up  late,  in  order  to  pursue  his  favourite  task,  and,  as 
may  easily  be  supposed,  fell  a  martyr  to  his  vivacious  I 
determinations.  In  like  manner,  I  have  no  doubt,  do  j 
a  full  moiety  of  our  population  become  victims  to  their 
erratic  propensities.  During  the  summer  months,  we 
can  scarcely  take  up  a  newspaper  that  does  not  narrate 
the  premature  exit  of  a  young  gentleman  with  drab  gai¬ 
ters,  who  sought  relief  to  his  cares  by  stepping  from  a  | 
stage  coach  into  his  own  garters.  The  bills  of  mortality 
are  greatly  increased,  likewise,  by  the  crowds  of  interest¬ 
ing  females,  who,  in  their  fruitless  search  after  the  plea¬ 
sant  and  picturesque,  precipitate  themselves  into  the  [ 
nearest  lake,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  dissipating  ennui,  j 
And  so  far  (many  will  think)  there  is  nothing  else  than  j 
the  wise  provision  of  nature,  to  rid  society  of  blue-stock¬ 
ings,  sentimentalists,  and  sonneteers,  in  the  present  re-  j 
dundant  state  of  these  pestiferous  tribes.  But,  unfor-  j 
tunately,  the  evil  does  not  rest  with  them  ;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  say  how  far  it  may  proceed,  if  steam  | 
coaches  are  once  tolerated,  and  the  unlimited  use  of  j 

pen  and  ink”  not  speedily  interdicted.  As  matters 
stand,  no  bagman  posts  without  printing ;  nor,  for  many 
years,  has  a  milliner  with  a  green  veil  been  seen  three 
miles  out  of  town,  without  making  her  dehut  in  hot- 
pressed  tomes  six  months  thereafter.  In  short,  when¬ 
ever  a  travelling  bag  or  band-box  is  seen,  there,  be  as¬ 
sured,  are  materials  for  another  volume,  calculated  to 
spread  the  baneful  itch  for  heing  happy  hyforcc^  through 
all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men.  It  is  thus  that  re¬ 
spectable  tailors  are  annually  seduced  from  their  shop- 
boards  and  thimbles — that  promising  haberdashers  are 
led  into  the  pernicious  snares  of  sensibility  and  cigar¬ 
smoking — that  young  gentlemen  of  genius  in  the  gro¬ 
cery  line  have  been  entrapped  into  fur  caps  and  bro¬ 
ken  English — and  the  great  bulk  of  our  people  been 
driven  into  the  unseemly  practice  of  once-a-year  leaving 
a  home,  which  nature,  in  its  mercy,  never  intended  they 
should  quit. 

Manifold  as  these  evils  are,  still  it  would  be  unjust 
to  ascribe  them  wholly  to  the  mere  exercise,  or  despicable 
modes  of  travelling  now  in  use.  Every  pursuit,  in  order 
to  be  successful,  requires,  as  is  well  known,  an  especial 
taste  and  original  faculty  for  itself.  Not  to  mention  the 
instances  of  poets,  painters,  fiddlers,  &c.  there  is  my 
worthy  friend,  Mortuus,  who  is  so  completely  aufait  in 
all  that  relates  to  funerals,  mortcloths,  graves,  and  un¬ 
dertaking  in  general, — he  would  never  have  attained  his 
present  reputation,  had  he  not  been  gifted  with  an 
original  passion  for  wearing  crape,  and  intense  relish  for 
sable  garments,  that  neither  time  nor  education  have 
been  able  to  eradicate.  Even  so  is  it  with  travelling. 
Let  no  piece  of  mechanism^  whether  male  or  female, 
attempt  the  same ;  no  man  of  arithmetical  principles  and 
syllogistic  aspect ;  nor  any  virgin,  afflicted  with  pride, 
prudery,  or  phlegm.  But  whenever  you  find  one  who, 
in  time  and  place  convenient,  can  look  upon  the  world 
and  all  its  concerns  as  means  and  materials  for  mirth 
and  merriment — who  can,  for  a  season,  discard  the  gra¬ 
vity  and  restraint  of  decorous  dulness,  and  yield  himself 
to  laugh  at  every  thing,  including  himself — one,  in  short, 
who  in  punning  is  abstemious,  in  joking  indefatigable, 

and  in  deevilry”  assiduous, _ there,  be  assured,  is  one 

who  may  take  a  tour  without  taking  the  blue  devils,  and 
with  whom  you  may  safely  ramble  for  a  twelvemonth, 
if  he  does  not  kill  you  with  enjoyment  in  the  first  fort¬ 
night. 
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THE  AYRSHIRE  SCULPTOR. 

rWe  have  been  favoured  with  the  following  article  from  the 
pen  of  a  gentleman  whose  taste  and  habits  enable  him  to  invest 
the  subject  with  a  much  more  than  common  degree  of  interest.] 

Ik  the  history  of  the  Arts,  we  know  not  that  there  oc¬ 
curs  a  more  striking  instance  of  natural  genius — mean- 
ingi  hy  this  use  of  the  term,  a  certain  bias  of  the  mind, 
as  it  were,  irresistibly  impelling  to  some  particular  ex¬ 
ercise _ than  in  the  sculptures  from  the  Poems  of  Burns, 

now  exhibiting  in  Edinburgh.  James  Thom,  the  sculp¬ 
tor  of  these  (every  thing  considered)  wonderful  figures, 
is  a  native  of  Ayrshire,  and  of  very  respectable  parent¬ 
age  near  Tarbolton.  Although,  like  those  of  his  country¬ 
man  and  inspirer,  his  relatives  were  all  engaged  in  agri¬ 
cultural  pursuits,  (his  brothers,  we  understand,  possess 
large  farms,) — the  young  man  himself  preferred  the  oc¬ 
cupation  of  a  mason,  and  was,  accordingly,  apprenticed 
to  a  craftsman  in  Kilmarnock.  This  profession  was 
probably  selected  as  offering  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
undefined  workings  and  predilections  of  his  own  inex¬ 
perienced  mind,  since  he  was  not,  as  in  the  instance  of 
several  sculptors  of  eminence,  thrown  first  into  the  trade 
of  a  stone-mason  by  the  force  of  circumstances.  This 
would  appear  from  his  showing  little  attachment  to  the 
drudgery  of  the  art :  accordingly,  his  first  master  is  un¬ 
derstood  to  have  pronounced  him  rather  a  dull  appren¬ 
tice.  From  the  beginning  he  seems  to  have  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  the  ornamental  part  of  his  calling,  and  in  a 
country  town  where  there  was  little  or  no  opportunity  of 
employment  in  that  line,  to  those  more  immediately 
concerned,  he  might  appear  less  useful  than  a  less  as¬ 
piring  workman.  The  evidences  of  young  Thom’s  di¬ 
ligence  and  talent  at  this  time,  however,  still  remain  in 
numerous  specimens  of  carving  in  stone,  which  he  him¬ 
self  still  considers,  we  are  told,  as  superior  to  any  thing 
he  has  yet  done.  The  seeming  errors  which  even  the 
greatest  men  have  made  in  the  estimate  of  their  own 
powers,  have  been  commented  upon  as  proverbial  tru¬ 
isms.  The  causes  of  these  apparent  miscalculations  have, 
however,  not  been  taken  into  account.  The  artist  or  the 
author  alone  fully  knows  the  difficulties  encountered  in 
the  execution  of  any  design, — the  triumphs  he  achieved 
over  his  own  mind  and  means, — the  obstacles  both  ex¬ 
ternal  and  intellectual  which  he  had  to  remove. 

His  term  of  apprenticeship  being  expired,  Mr  Thom 
repaired  to  Glasgow  in  pursuit  of  better  employment — 
Here  his  merits  were  immediately  perceived,  and  so  well 
rewarded,  that  his  wages  were  considerably  higher  than 
the  ordinary  rate.  We  feel  it  proper  to  advert  here 
pointedly  to  these  circumstances,  as  honourable  alike  to 
Mr  Thom  and  his  friends ;  and  as  presenting  his  claims 
to  public  patronage  in  a  just  light,  as  the  claims  of  a 
young  man,  who,  by  his  talents,  had  rendered  himself 
truly  respectable  in  his  occupation,  but  who,  with  laud¬ 
able  ambition,  is  desirous  of  rising  to  a  higher  profes¬ 
sion.  In  this  attempt  he  can  already  plead  more  than 
one  example,  and,  we  are  disposed  to  think,  no  ordi¬ 
nary  qualifications  for  becoming  from  a  stone-mason— a 
sculptor. 

In  this  latter  profession,  Mr  Thom’s  career  may  be 
dated  from  the  commencement  of  last  winter.  Being 
employed  at  this  time  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
he  applied  to  Mr  Auld  of  Ayr,  who  has  since  proved  so 
steady  and  judicious  a  friend,  for  permission  to  take  a 
sketch  from  a  portrait  of  Burns,  with  the  intention  of 
^^^cuting  a  bust  of  the  poet.  This  is  a  good  copy  of 
the  original  picture  by  Mr  Nasmyth,  and  is  suspended 
in  the  very  elegant  and  classical  monument,  from  a  de¬ 
sign  by  Mr  Hamilton,  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
hard  on  the  banks  of  the  Doon,  near  ‘‘  Allowa’s  auld 

auQted  kirk.”  The  permission  was  kindly  granted  ; 
doubts,  however,  being  at  the  same  time  expressed,  how 


far  the  attempt  was  likely  to  prove  successful,  Mr 
Thom  not  being  then  known  in  Ayr.  These  doubts 
seemed  to  be  confirmed,  on  the  latter  returning  with  a 
very  imperfect  sketch,  taken  by  placing  transparent  pa¬ 
per  on  the  picture.  These  occurrences  happened  on  the 
Wednesday,  consequently  nothing  could  be  done  till 
Thursday,  when  materials  were  to  be  procured,  and 
other  arrangements  made,  before  the  work  was  absolute¬ 
ly  begun.  The  surprise,  then,  may  be  conceived,  on 
the  artist  returning  on  the  Monday  following  with  the 
finished  bust.  In  this  work,  though  somewhat  defec¬ 
tive  as  a  likeness,  the  execution,  the  mechanical  details, 
and  the  general  effect,  were  wonderf  ul,  especially  when 
viewed  in  connexion  with  the  shortness  of  the  time,  and 
the  disadvantage  of  being  finished  almost  from  memory 
— the  very  imperfect  outline,  already  mentioned,  being 
the  only  external  guide.  It  was  this  general  excellence 
that  encouraged  the  proposal  of  a  full-length  figure— a 
proposal  to  which  the  artist  gave  his  ready  assent,  stating 
that  he  had  wished  to  undertake  something  of  the  kind, 
but  did  not  consider  it  prudent,  without  any  prospect  of 
remuneration,  to  hazard  the  expense  both  of  the  block 
of  stone  and  the  loss  of  time.  On  this  Mr  Auld  offered 
to  procure  any  stone  from  the  neighbouring  quarries 
which  the  artist  might  judge  fit  for  his  purpose.  Several 
days  elapsed  in  this  search  ;  in  the  meantime,  the  mat¬ 
ter  was  rather  laughed  at  than  encouraged  ;  and  some 
apprehensions  of  failure,  and  exposure  to  consequent 
comments,  being  expressed,  Perhaps,”  said  the  artist, 
endeavouring  to  re-assure  his  friends,  ‘‘  I  had  just  bet¬ 
ter  try  my  Itand  at  a  head^  as  a  specimen  o’  Tam.”  This 
being  agreed  to,  he  returned  to  Crosby  churchyard, 
where  he  was  then  employed  upon  a  grave  stone.  The 
day  following  happened  to  be  one  of  continued  rain,  and 
finding  that  the  water  filled  up  his  lines,  probably,  too, 
thinking  more  on  ‘‘  glorious  Tam,”  than  on  the  me^ 
mento  mori  he  was  attempting  to  engrave,  our  artist  re¬ 
solved  to  take  time  by  the  forelock,  and  to  set  about  the 

specimen  head”  directly.  Accordingly,  pulling  from 
the  ruins  of  the  auld  kirk”  of  Crosby  a  rabat  of  the 
door-way,  as  a  proper  material  for  his  purpose,  he  sat 
himself  down  among  the  long  rank  grass  covering  the 
graves,  and  in  that  situation  actually  finished  the  head 
before  rising.  Nay,  more,  although  the  day  has  been 
described  to  us  as  a  doun-right  pour,”  so  total  was  his 
absorption  in  the  work— so  complete  his  insensibility  to 
every  thing  else,  that  he  declares  himself  to  have  been 
unconscious  of  the  rattling  showers,”  from  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  commenced.  Such  is  the  power  of  genuine  and 
natural  enthusiasm  in  a  favourite  pursuit.  This  head, 
which  contained,  perhaps,  more  expression  than  that 
even  of  the  present  figure,  decided  the  matter.  Next 
day,  the  uninformed  mass  which  now  sits  in  St  An¬ 
drew’s  Square,  the  every  thing  but  living  representative 
of  Heroic  Tam,”  was  brought  into  Ayr,  a  load  for 
four  stout  horses,  and  placed  in  a  proper  workshop,  with¬ 
in  Cromwell’s  fort. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  mention  a  few  particulars  of 
the  manner  in  which  these  figures  have  been  composed 
and  finished.  Tam”  was  selected  by  the  artist  as  a 
subject  for  his  chisel.  The  figure  now  is  understood  to 
bear  a  strong  traditional  resemblance  to  the  well-known 
Thomas  Reid,  some  forty  years  ago  a  renowned  speci¬ 
men  of  a  Carrie  farmer,  and  who,  residing  at  Shan  ter, 
furnished  to  Burns  the  prototype  of  his  hero.  Mr  Auld 
stipulated  a  given  price,  which  has  since  most  liberally 
been  doubled,  and  proposed  the  subject. 

.  Souter  Johnnie, 

His  ancient,  trusty,  drouthy  cronie,” 

is  said  to  be  a  striking  likeness  of  a  living  wight— a 
cobbler  near  Maybole  ;  not  thatthis  individual  sat  for 
his  portraiture,  but  that  the  artist  appears  to  have  wrought 
from  the  reminiscences  of  two  interviews  with  which  he 
was  favoured,  after  twice  travelling  some  lang  Scotch 
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mileii,”  in  order  to  persuade  the  said  souter”  to^trans- 
fer  his  body,  by  means  of  his  pair  ot  soles,  trom  his  own 
to  the  artist’s  studio.  The  bribe  of  two  guineas  a- week, 
exclusive  of  half-mutchkins  but  the  score,  ’  proved, 
however,  unavailing,  and  the  cobbler  remained  tirm  to 
the  last.  By  this  refusal,  “  the  birkie”  has  only  be¬ 
come  poorer  by  the  said  couple  of  guineas,  and  certain 
!  half*mutchkins  drouthier,”  for  so  true  has  the  eye  of 
the  sculptor  proved,  that  every  one  is  said  instantly  to 
recognise  the  cobbler’s  phi2  and  person.  A  strange 
perverseness,  indeed,  or  fatality,  or  what  you  will,  seems 
to  have  seized  upon  all  the  favoured  few  selected  as 
fitting  archetypes  for  these  admirable  figures.  For, 
Tam’s  nether  man”  occasioning  some  anxiety  in  the 
perfection  of  its  sturdy  symmetry,  a  carter,  we  believe, 
was  laid  hold  of,  and  the  ffamashins  being  pulled  on 
for  half-an-hour,  Tam’s  right  leg  was  finished  in  rival- 
ship  of  the  said  gentleman’s  suppoilcr.  It  appears  to 
have  been  agreed  upon  that  he  should  return  at  a  fitting 
opportunity,  having  thus  left  Tam  ‘‘  hirpling;”  but  in 
the  interval,  the  story  of  the  sitting  unfortunately  ta¬ 
king  air,  and  the  soubriquet  of  Tam  o’  Shanter” 
threatening  lo  attach  to  the  lawful  and  Christian  appella¬ 
tions  of  the  man  of  carts,  no  inducement  could  again 
bring  him  within  the  unhallowed  precincts  of  our  sculp¬ 
tor’s  atelier. 

It  will,  doubtless,  excite  the  admiration  of  every  one 
in  the  slightest  degree  conversant  with  the  Arts,  that 
these  figures,  so  full  of  life,  ease,  and  character,  were 
thus  actually  executed  without  model,  or  drawing,  or 
palpable  aichetype  whatsoever.  The  artist,  indeed, 
knows  nothing  of  modelling,  and  so  little  of  drawing, 
that  we  question  if  he  would  not  find  difficulty  in  ma¬ 
king  even  a  tolerable  sketch  of  his  own  work.  The  chisel 
is  his  modelling-tool — his  pencil — the  only  instrument  of 
his  art  in  short,  with  which  he  is  acquainted,  but  which  he 
handles  in  a  manner,  we  may  say,  almost  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  sculpture.  This,  however,  is  yet  the 
minor  part;  for  we  think,  nay,  are  sure,  we  discover  in 
this  dexterity  of  hand,  in  this  unerring  precision  of  eye, 
in  this  strong,  though  still  untutored,  conception  of  form 
and  character — the  native  elements  of  the  highest  art. 
Tliese  primordial  attributes  of  genius,  by  proper  culture, 
may  do  honour  to  the  country  and  to  their  possessor. 
At  all  events,  instruction  will  refine  and  improve  at¬ 
tempts  in  the  present  walk  of  art,  even  should  study  be 
unaule  to  elevate  attainment  to  a  higher.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  it  would  be  not  only  premature,  but  unjust,  to 
criticise  these  statues  as  regular  Idbours  of  sculpture. 
They  are  to  be  regarded  as  wonderful,  nay,  almost  mi¬ 
raculous,  effoits  of  native,  unaided,  unlearned  talent — as 
an  approach  to  truth  almost  in  spite  of  nature  and  of 
science  ;  but  they  do  not  hold  with  respect  to  legitimate 
sculpture — the  high-souled.— the  noblest — the  severest 
of  all  arts-.^the  same  rank  as  in  painting,  the  works  of 
the  Dutch  masters  do  as  compared  with  the  lofty  spirits 
of  the  Homan.  Precisely  for  this  reason,  that  while  si¬ 
milar  subjects  are  not  only  fit,  but  often  felicitous,  sub¬ 
jects  for  the  pencil — they  are  altogether  improper  ob¬ 
jects  of  sculptural  representation.  iMr  Thom  may  be 
assured  we  do  not  say  this  to  discourage  him — we  are 
his  best  friends  in  recommending  diligence  and  deep 
study  of  his  profession.  lie  has  yet  to  commence  from 
tlie  very  commencement. 

Much  will  depend  upon  the  patronage  and  judgment 
of  his  countrymen.  With  the  melancholy  fate  of  Burns 
before  them,  we  trust  both  parties  will  avoid  the  errors 
which  in  each  destroyed  the  happiness,  and  blasted  even 
the  talents,  of  that  unhappy  son  of  genius.  Mr  Thom,  it 
gives  us  the  sincerest  pleasure  to  state,  has  hitherto  been 
distinguished  and  respected  for  sober  habits,  and  manly 
steadiness  of  character ;  nor  can  we  refrain  from  com¬ 
mending,  as  a  future  example,  the  judicious  manner  in 
which  his  patrons  in  Ayrshire  have  acted.  There  the 
upper  ranks  have  lent  that  countenance  which  is  at  once 


necessary  and  grateful  to  genius.  They  have  shown  that 
they  properly  esteem  his  works — they  have  given  him 
commissions,  but  they  have  left  him  to  follow  his  pur¬ 
suits — they  have  not  attempted  to  withdraw  his  atten¬ 
tion  from  that  very  profession,  by  improvement  in  which 
he  alone  can  realize  the  prospects  ever  open  to  talent, 
sobriety,  and  industry. 


THE  DRAMA. 


It  was  the  building  of  the  New  Town  that  led  to 
the  building  of  the  present  Theatre  Royal,  which  was 
not  completed  under  an  outlay  of  L.6900.  This  ex¬ 
pense  seems  to  have  been  more  than  Mr  Ross,  the  first 
patentee,  was  prepared  to  bear ;  and  his  resources  being 
cramped,  he  opened  with  a  very  indifferent  company, 
and  in  consequence  found  it  impossible  to  make  his 
establishment  pay.  An  accident,  too,  happened  at  the 
time,  which,  while  it  affected  the  public  generally, 
bore  against  the  Theatre  in  particular.  We  allude  to 
the  falling  of  the  North  Bridge; — when  nearly  finish¬ 
ed  it  gave  way  above  the  vaults  at  the  south  end,  and 
buried  five  persons  in  the  ruins.  This  happened  in  Au¬ 
gust  1769?  and  the  Theatre  opened  in  the  December 
following,  just  at  the  moment  when  the  spirit  of  enter¬ 
prise,  which  was  so  rapidly  inducing  the  extension  of 
the  New  Town,  had  received  a  check  of  so  serious  a  na¬ 
ture.  It  was  not  till  177*^  Ikat  the  bridge  was  made 
passable,  and  the  houses  were  not  finished,  nor  the  shops  I 
occupied,  nor  the  street  opened  for  carriages,  till  I77d.  { 
The  wealth,  however,  which  about  this  period  existed  in 
Edinburgh,  finally  succeeded  in  carrying  every  thing  be- 
fore  it.  The  mighty  advantages  which  accrued  to  the 
city  from  the  accession  of  the  New  Town,  in  the  short 
space  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  are  hardly  to  be  cre¬ 
dited.  In  1793  the  revenue  of  the  Post  Office  was  only 
about  L.11,000  per  annum;  in  1783  it  had  risen  to 
L. 40,000.  In  1703  there  were  only  three  stage-coaches 
in  all  Scotland — two  of  these  went  between  Edinburgh 
and  Leith,  with  three  horses,  a  coachman,  and  outrider  ; 
and  the  other  departed  once  a-month  for  London,  and 
was  about  eighteen  days  upon  the  journey  ;  in  1703 
there  was  not  a  place  of  any  consequence  in  the  coun¬ 
try  to  which  there  were  not  coaches  regularly  every  day, 
and  fifteen  left  Edinburgh  for  London  every  week,  and 
reached  the  capital  in  four  days.  In  1703  people  of  the 
first  rank  and  quality  lived  in  the  old-fashioned  houses 
situated  in  the  dark  and  confined  closes  of  the  Old  Town  ; 
in  1783  these  houses  were  possessed  only  by  persons  of 
the  humblest  grade,  while  not  the  nobility  alone,  but 
even  several  of  the  ministers  and  professors  kept  their 
own  carriages,  and  lived  in  the  first  style  of  splendour 
and  fashion.  In  1703  the  shore-dues  at  Leith  amount¬ 
ed  to  L.5o0;  in  1783  they  were  not  under  L.4000. 
These  are  only  a  few  instances  of  the  rapid  growth  of 
prosperity,  in  Edinburgh ;  but  they  serve  to  mark  the 
general  features  of  the  times,  and,  of  course,  w’ith  this 
prosperity,  theatrical  entertainments  gradually  acquired 
increasing  interest  and  importance. 

Mr  Ross,  perceiving  that  he  had  not  the  talents  ex¬ 
actly  qualified  to  suit  him  for  a  manager,  let  the  Theatre 
on  a  lease  of  three  years,  tor  five  hundred  guineas  a- 
year,  to  the  celebrated  Foote,  who,  in  1779,  brought 
down  an  excellent  company  with  him  from  his  own 
Theatre  of  the  Hay  Market,  and  cleared  one  thousand 
pounds  in  a  single  season.  Finding  it  inconvenient, 
however,  to  be  so  much  absent  from  London,  he  subset 
the  Theatre  for  the  remaining  two  years  of  his  lease  to 
Messrs  Digges  and  Bland,  the  former  of  whom,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  was  then  well  known  in  Edinburgh  as  a  clever 
and  favourite  performer.  They  were  so  well  pleased 
with  their  bargain,  that  they  renewed  the  agreement  with 
Mr  Ross  for  five  years  more ;  but  it  is  not  understood 
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that  they  finally  made  much  money.  The  Theatre  was 
afterwards  rented  for  separate  years  by  Corri  and  Wil¬ 
kinson  ;  and  in  1781  the  house  and  patent,  and  whole 
property,  were  purchased  from  Ross  by  Mr  Jackson, 
himself  an  actor,  and  man  of  ability,  being  the  author  of 
a  History  of  the  Scottish  Stage,”  which  is  creditably 
written. 

For  ten  years  Mr  Jackson  continued  to  act  as  mana¬ 
ger,  with  various  success.  His  company  was  always  re¬ 
spectable  ;  and  there  were  some,  both  among  the  male 
and  female  resident  performers,  who  are  still  remember¬ 
ed  by  many,  who  are  older  now  than  they  were  then,  as 
possessing  attractions,  which  to  them  have  not  appeared 
to  be  surpassed  or  equalled  by  those  of  any  of  their  suc¬ 
cessors.  This,  however,  may  only  be  imagination, — 
the  fondness  with  which  we  cling  to  early  associations, 
when  every  thing  was  new,  and  the  capacity  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  more  fresh  and  keen.  Though  comparatively  but 
a  few  years  have  passed,  it  is  only  in  the  recollection  of 
the  old,  that  the  names  of  the  performers  resident  here 
towards  the  conclusion  of  the  last  century,  whose  abili¬ 
ties  delighted,  or  whose  beauty  charmed,  continue  to 
exist.  To  the  present  generation,  with  one  or  two  ex¬ 
ceptions,  they  are  all  alike  unknown ;  but  such  is  ever 
the  actor’s  fate.  During  the  period  of  which  we  speak, 
most  of  the  first-rate  London  performers  visited  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Among  these  were  H  enderson.  Pope,  King,  Bow¬ 
den,  Lee  Lewes,  Yates,  and  John  Kemble ;  and  Miss 
Farren,  Mrs  Pope,  Mrs  Jordan,  Mrs  Esten,  Mrs  Yates, 
Mrs  Baddeley,  and  Mrs  Siddons.  It  was  on  Saturday, 
May  22,  17^4,  that  Mrs  Siddons  first  appeared  on  the 
Edinburgh  stage,  in  the  part  of  Belvidcra*  She  was  then 
in  the  very  zenith  of  her  fame ;  and  in  order  to  enable 
the  manager  to  make  her  a  suitable  ofFjr,  the  nobility 
and  gentlemen  raised  L.2U0  by  subscription,  to  which, 
L.200  was  added  from  the  treasury  of  the  theatre,  and  the 
four  hundred  was  oftered  to  Mrs  Siddons  for  an  engage¬ 
ment  of  nine  nights.  She  preferred,  however,  to  take 
her  chance  of  the  receipts,  and  to  halve  the  profits  of 
each  night,  after  the  expenses  had  been  deducted.  By 
this  means  Mrs  Siddons  made  a  very  handsome  sum : 
her  share  of  the  receipts  amounted  to  L.4G7  ;  she  was 
also  presented  with  the  L.200,  which  had  been  subscri¬ 
bed  by  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen ;  she  had  a  clear 
benefit  at  raised  prices,  which  gave  her  L.180  ;  and  she 
received,  in  presents  of  plate  and  gold  tickets,  at  least 
L.120 ;  so  that  her  nine  nights  were  worth  to  her  L.9C7- 
On  the  other  hand,  taking  the  manager’s  various  ex¬ 
penses  into  consideration,  his  profits  were  only  L.347* 
This  Mr  Jackson  states  decidedly  (and  we  believe  he  is 
correct)  to  be  no  equivalent  for  the  depression  which 
takes  place  in  the  receipts  before  a  star  appears,  and  the 
public  satiety  which  ensues  afterwards.  ‘‘  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  exotics,”  he  remarks,  for  a  short  period, 
at  any  theatre  out  of  London,  must  be  attended  with  in¬ 
conveniences  to  a  manager,  in  a  greater  or  a  less  degree, 
according  to  local  circumstances,  or  the  temper  of  the 
times.  For  though  the  wishes  of  the  audience  may  be 
thereby  gratified  to  the  uttermost,  and  the  spirit  and  ex¬ 
ertions  of  the  manager  for  a  moment  extolled  ;  yet  the 
hour  of  reflection  soon  returns  to  the  latter,  and  satiety 
and  lassitude  pervades  the  town.  The  best  selected 
pieces,  most  respectably  cast,  are  represented  to  empty 
benches  ;  and  the  hundreds  that  have  been  taken  in  a 
week,  by  the  attraction  of  merit  or  fashion,  are  thus  ex¬ 
pended  in  support  of  an  expensive  company,  through 
the  remainder  of  a  long  and  dragging  season.”  Mrs 
Siddons’s  cast,”  he  adds,  is  Isabella^  Bclvldera^  Bady 
Randolph^  and  all  in  that  line.  Mrs  Jordan’s,  the 
Country  Girl^  the  J^Iiss  Hoydens^  and  sprightly  come- 
Thus,  if  those  ladies  are  seen  in  twelve  characters 
each,  it  proves  the  occasion  of  twenty^four  plays  being 
laid  upon  the  shelf.  For  so  attractive  have  they  been 
lound  in  those  particular  performances,  in  which  they 
are  allowed  chiefly  to  excel,  that  it  would  be  next  to  an 


impossibility,  for  the  best  annual  actress  that  could  be 
procured,  to  support  the  situation  of  either,  in  the  small¬ 
est  degree  of  comparison  ;  or  to  preserve  the  pieces  in 
which  they  had  so  recently  appeared  upon  the  acting 
stock  list  of  the  theatre.” 

In  the  year  1787?  the  time  for  which  the  patent  had  been 
orioinally  granted  having  expired,  it  was  renewed  to  Mr 
Jackson,  being  taken  out  in  the  names  of  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  and  the  Right  Hon.  J^lr  Dundas.  The  cam¬ 
paign  of  1788  opened  with  every  probability  of  success  ; 
but  a  circumstance  happened  which  materially  aflTected 
the  manager’s  interests.  Messrs  Fennell  and  Woods 
were  the  principal  tragedians  of  the  company.  The  lat¬ 
ter  had  been  long  known  to  the  Edinburgh  audience, 
and  w^as  much  liked ;  the  former  w^as  not  so  well  known, 
and  not  so  popular.  In  the  play  of  ‘‘  Venice  Preserved,” 
Woods  had  always  sustained  the  part  of  Jaffier  ;  but  in 
casting  it  for  July  9ih,  1788,  during  an  engagement 
of  Mrs  Siddons,  Jackson  thought  that  Woods  would 
play  Pierre  better  than  Fennel,  and  that  Fennell  would 
play  Jaffier  better  than  Woods.  The  pie  e  was  ar¬ 
ranged  accordingly,  and  so  announced  in  the  bills;  but 
the  public  were  not  at  all  satisfied  at  this  attempt,  as 
they  construed  it,  to  make  their  favourite  Woods  give 
way  to  Fennell.  On  the  day  before  the  tragedy  was  act¬ 
ed,  the  manager  received  an  anonymous  letter,  couched 
in  the  following  terms : — “  Sir, — If  the  parts  of  Jaffier 
and  Pierre  are  not  diiFerently  cast  before  to-morrow,  the 
play  will  not  be  allowed  to  go  on.  It  is  unpardonable 
in  a  manager  to  thrust  a  fellow  into  a  part  which  he  must 
be  sensible  he  is  totally  incapable  of  performing.— -TAe 
FuUicJ''*  Jackson,  however,  had  made  his  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  was  resolved  to  abide  by  them.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was,  that  for  three  nights  no  performances  were 
allowed  to  proceed  in  the  theatre,  and  there  was  a  regular 
riot  every  evening.  Fennell,  unfortunately,  on  the  first 
night  mf.de  a  speech,  which  only  exasperated  the  minds 
of  the  public  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  were  resolved 
to  get  quit  of  him  altogether  ;  and  on  the  15th  the  ma¬ 
nager  received  the  following  letter,  signed  by  Henry 
Erskine,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  two  other  advocates 
and  writers  : — Sir,— We  are  of  opinion,  that  51  r  Fen¬ 
nell’s  late  deportment  to  the  public,  and  your  conduct  as 
manager  with  regard  to  that  matter,  require  a  very  am¬ 
ple  apology  from  both,  testifying  your  deep  regret  for 
having  failed  in  the  respect  due  to  them  ;  and  that,  if 
5Ir  Fennell  refuses  to  make  such  an  apology,  you  ought 
immediately  to  dismiss  him.  And  we  take  this  method 
of  intimating  to  you,  that  if  this  opinion  is  not  complied 
with,  by  making  the  apology  suggested  on  Wednesday 
evening,  or  dismissing  Mr  Fennell,  that  neither  we  nor 
our  families  will  hereafter  frequent  your  theatre,  or  show 
you  any  countenance  as  manager,  except  that,  from  our 
high  regard  to  Mrs  Siddons,  we  shall  postpone  executing 
our  resolution  till  her  engagement  expires.”  There  was 
now  no  alternative.  Poor  Jackson  made  the  apology 
demanded,  and,  as  this  was  a  concession  Fennell  refused, 
intimated,  that  it  gave  him  inexpressible  concern  to 
be  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  informing  the  au¬ 
dience,  that  Mr  Fennell  was  withdrawn.” 

These  disturbances  were  thus  put  an  end  to;  but  Mr 
Jackson  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  afterwards  felt  quite 
so  comfortable  in  his  situation.  During  the  year  1789, 
nevertheless,  his  clear  profits  amounted  to  Ij.726  ;  but 
in  1799,  upon  balancing  his  accounts,  he  found  he  had 
sustained  a  lossofL.2l.  This  was  partly  owing  to  the 
establishment  of  a  kind  of  minor  theatre,  which,  under 
the  title  of  a  Circus,  thinned  the  benches  of  the  Theatre 
Royal.  “  The  supposition  of  two  theatres  existing  in 
Edinburgh,”  says  iMr  Jackson,  even  increased  as  it  is 
in  size,  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  cannot  for  a 
moment  be  entertained  by  those  who  are  the  least  con- 
versant  in  stage  matters.”  He  makes  good  this  asser¬ 
tion  by  referring  even  to  London,  and  more  especially 
to  Dublin ;  where,  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  all  parties,  the 
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legislature  found  it  necessary  to  interfere,  and  limit  dra¬ 
matic  amusements  to  theatre.  We  are  strongly  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  that  his  arguments  still  hold  good  ;  but 
upun  this  subject  we  shall  not  at  present  enlarge. 

Mr  Jackson  was  now  beginning  to  get  tired  of  his  ma¬ 
nagerial  duties  ;  and,  in  171^1)  he  associated  Mr  Stephen 
Kemble  with  himself  as  joint  manager.  They  soon 
quarrelled ;  Jackson  retired  altogether,  and,  for  ten  or 
twelve  years,  Stephen  Kemble  remained  sole  manager. 
But  if  we  are  to  be  at  all  guided  by  the  Letters  of  Ti¬ 
mothy  Plain,”  which  appeared  in  an  Edinburgh  news¬ 
paper  called  The  Scots  Chronicle,”  during  the  years 
1797,  8,  9,  and  1800,  and  which  were  afterwards  col¬ 
lected  and  published  separately,  we  must  believe  that 
Stephen  Kemble  was  altogether  unfit  for  the  office  he 
undertook,  and  that,  under  him,  the  drama  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  retrograded  very  considerably.  Nor  did  it  reco¬ 
ver  itself  much  under  the  dynasty  of  Mr  Henry  Siddons, 
who  succeeded  Kemble,  and  who,  we  believe,  was  an  ami¬ 
able  man,  but  a  very  indifferent  actor  and  inefficient  mana¬ 
ger.  On  his  demise,  the  patent  passed  into  the  hands  of 
his  widow,  Mrs  H.  Siddons,  who  has,  of  late  years,  given 
her  brother,  Mr  Murray,  a  share  in  the  establishment, 
and  intrusted  him  with  the  exclusive  management.  We 
shall  have  occasion  frequently  to  advert  to  his  conduct 
in  this  capacity,  and  we  shall  be  chary  both  of  praise 
and  blame,  unless  when  the  one  or  the  other  is  justly 
deserved.  But,  in  the  meantime,  it  is  only  fair  to  re¬ 
mark  generally,  that  few  theatres  in  the  country  are  on  a 
more  respectable  footing  than  ours  now  is ;  and  that  this 
is  to  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  exertions  of  the  present 
manager,  and  the  high  character  for  talent  and  integrity 
which  both  he  and  his  sister  have  always  maintained. 

Weekly  List  of  Performances. 

N’ov,  29^Dcc,  5. 

Sat.  L>et  Foltes  Amoureuses,  La  Somnamhtilef  ^  *Twas  /. 
Mon.  Green-eyed  Monster^  Two  Friends,  Sf  Bottle  Imp, 

Tuis.  Bo.,  He  Lies  like  Truth,  Do,  8f  John  of  Paris, 

WXD.  Le  Depit  Amoureux,  Le  Bouveau  Pourceaugnac,  Le 
Bouffe  et  le  Tailleur,  4  The  Bottle  Imp, 

Thur.  La  Somnambule,  Les  Anglaises  pour  Bire^  %  He  Lies 
like  Truth, 

Faii  Michel  et  Christine,  Les  Freres  Feroces,  Angeline,  ^  The 
Scape~Goat, 
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THE  HAREBELLS. 

A  DREAM  OF  HOME. 

By  Professor  Wilson . 

An  utter  wilderness  of  heaven  and  earth ! 
Above— no  dreamlike  isles  Elysian, 

In  rest  or  motion  on  a  blue  abyss 
Of  boundless  beauty,  felt  to  be  profound 
As  the  pure  silence  of  the  ancient  skies  ! 

No  solitary  cloud-ship  sailing  by, 

All  by  herself,  with  her  unmurmuring  prow, 
Through  tideless  ether,  ever  and  anon 
Brought  brightlier  out  in  all  her  bravery 
By  sudden  splendours  streaming  from  the  sun. 
Enamour'd  of  the  pageant  from  afar ! 

Nor  yet  innumerous  fleet  aerial, 

Var)ung  its  shai^e  to  every  breath  that  blows 
Unheard  in  that  high  clime  by  mortal  ears, 
From  wedge  to  crescent,  voyaging  the  light. 
Like  creatures  in  their  imtive  element 
Banded  for  pastime  in  meridian  day  ! 

But  all  was  dim  ;  and  soon  the  dimness  grew 
Darker  and  darker,  almost  black  as  night, 
When,  drowsily,  at  last  th*  eclipsed  sun 
Shut  his  faint  eye-lid,  and  a  sudden  awe 
Fell  on  me  from  th*  obscured  firmament. 


Below— the  sun-forsaken  desert  lay. 

Shorn  of  the  colour’d  beams  that  beautify 
The  naked  rocks,  till  their  old  lichens  bum 
Like  rainbows,  and  the  dusky  heather  moors 
Look  up  in  crimson  to  the  crimson  clouds. 

Making  one  glory  ;  soon  the  death  of  light 
Brought  on  the  death  of  sound  in  streams  and  lochs, 
All  hush’d  as  frost ;  while  the  great  Cataract 
Kept  falling  in  his  forest  sullenly. 

Like  fai’-olF  thunder  deaden’d  by  the  hills. 

An  utter  wilderness  of  heaven  and  earth  ! 

No  cottage-smoke— no  flitting  bird — no  bee 
Humming — no  roe  astir  within  the  brake— 

No  red-deer  belling  up  among  the  cliffs—  ^ 

Silent  the  eagle’s  eyry,  as  if  the  Bird 
Were  preying  far  at  sea — among  the  mist 
Mute  Echo  listen’d,  listen’d  all  in  vain 
In  her  dim  cavern  un responsively. 

To  ghost-like  whisperings  and  mysterious  sighs 
Coming  and  going  through  the  solitude. 

I  felt  a  syncope  of  soul  and  sense ! 

Fancy  her  wings  upfolded ;  Memory 
Lay  in  a  swoon  ;  Imagination, 

In  the  dull  eye,  and  in  the  duller  ear,' 

Imprison’d,  lost  at  once  her  heavenly  dower. 

And  work’d  no  wonders ;  like  a  burial-place 
Was  all  the  scene  around,  mere  dreamless  dust ; 
And  I  stood  there,  mid  strange  evanishings 
Of  thoughts  and  feelings  dearest  to  my  heart, 

With  all  their  sweetest,  fairest  imagery. 

Insensate  almost  as  the  very  stone 
On  which  I  leant,  deep-sunken  in  the  moss. 

The  black  moss  of  that  quaking  wilderness. 

Oftimes  to  me  the  heart  of  solitude 
Beats  cheerily,  with  grandeur  in  the  cheer. 

With  many-pulsed  life.  Were  I  a  ThraU 
In  some  stone  dungeon-cell  beneath  the  sea, 
Rock-ribb’d  against  the  music  of  the  tides, 

My  finer  ear  could  catch  the  melodies 
Of  small  waves  breaking  foamy  on  the  shells. 

The  pale  pink  shells  of  silvery-sanded  shores 
Of  fai-off  isles,  where  plumed  heads  are  seen 
Nodding  in  graceful  dance  through  palmy  groves ; 
Or  the  di’ead  diapason  of  the  deep. 

When  ocean  renders  back  imto  the  sky. 

From  the  white  tumult  of  some  mid-sea  cliff, 

A  more  majestic  thunder ;  or  escaped 
In  soul  from  th’  iron  bondage  of  my  frame. 

The  wings  of  some  glad  Dove  would  I  then  take, 
And,  like  that  Dove  sole-sitting  in  a  tree, 

Enjoy  the  silvan  silence,  by  fair  shapes 
Haunted, — ^by  Drj’ad,  or,  than  Drj^ad  far 
Lovelier,  some  simple  human  Shepherdess 
Seeking  lost  lamb,  or  floweret  in  the  woods  ; 

Or,  in  a  bolder  mood,  the  sounding  plumes 
Of  the  Golden  Eagle  I  would  bon*ow,  fresh 
With  light  and  dew  of  morning,  and  aloft, 

S(»ai’ing  in  glorious  metamorphosis. 

Make  heaven  and  earth  my  own— as  lightning  quick 
Mine  eye— my  wing  far  stronger  than  the  storm. 

Vain  lioast !  for  in  that  desert’s  loneliness 
My  spirit,  faithless  to  her  sacred  trust, 

Forsook  her  stay  ujnm  the  past,  and  fell 
Into  a  mortal  fit  as  blank  as  death  ! 


I 
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Ill  that  dim  trance,  lo  !  something  at  my  feet, 
That  in  its  wavering  bloom  seem’d  beautiful ! 

The  beauty  indistinct  of  form,  and  hue. 

And  motion— for  the  Vision  gently  moved 
Like  light  on  water — almost  dazzling — ^bright, 

Yet  in  its  brightness  tenderly  subdued 
Down  into  faint  and  melancholy  smiles  ! 

With  startled  spirit,  even  as  one  awakes 
From  dreamless  sleep,  soon  as  his  face  is  touch’d 
By  the  ray’d  fingers  of  the  rosy  mom, 

I  gazed  and  gazed  ;  and  then  the  beauty  grew, 
Burnishing  up  by  fine  and  fine  degrees. 

Into  a  happy  Family  of  Flowers, 

In  their  delight  delighting  all  the  desert. 

Though  narrow  was  their  mossy  nook  of  home. 
The  Wild  wide  as  the  sea  ! 

Nor  grass  nor  herb. 

Nought  but  their  own  fair  selves  were  smiling  there. 
As  if  they  all  had  sprouted  suddenly 
Laden  with  full-blown  blossoms,  and  with  buds 
Half-blown  between,  with  stalks  most  delicate. 
From  the  thin  soil  o’ergrown  with  yellow  moss 
That  shared  their  beauty ;  or  had  fallen  down. 
Immortal  flowers  !  from  the  pure  coronal 
Of  Seraph  swimming  through  our  lower  skies, 

One  hour  away  from  heaven  ! 

A  whispering  wind. 

Self-bom  amid  the  silence,  like  a  thought, 

A  cheerful  thought,  not  unembued  with  love. 

Nor  unallied  to  tears,  almost  a  sigh. 

Touch’d  these  sweet  Harebells, — for  I  knew  their 
names. 

Even  through  the  uncertain  glimmer  of  their  blue 
And  skiey  beauty, — and  a  shower  of  pearls. 

Shook  from  their  petals,  bathed  the  stalks  as  fine 
As  gossamer,  and  slipt  along  the  leaves, 

The  tiny  leaves  almost  invisible 

Thus  hid  in  dew,  and  as  the  dew  expired. 

Now  gi’eener  than  the  green  of  emeralds. 

Fancy,  awaken’d  by  their  loveliness. 

Believed  one  moment  that  she  heard  a  chime 
From  these  blue  bells,  as  from  the  magic  reins 
Of  that  green-armour’d  elfin  Chivalry, 

That  wont  of  old,  beneath  the  moon  and  stars, 

In  many  a  glittering  squadron,  through  the  woods 
And  down  the  glens  of  Scotia  to  deploy. 

In  long  succession,  while  the  Lady-Fern 
The  cavalc^ade  o’ershadow’d,  and  tlie  Hind 
Or  Shepherd  lonely  and  belated,  view’d 
With  beating  heart,  and  with  the  Holy  Sign 
Across  his  bosom  drawn  unconsciously. 

Ride  by  the  Fairy  Queen  and  aU  her  Court ! 

But  Fancy’s  dreams  are  transient  in  their  flight’ 
As  the  thin  thistle-down — those  of  the  Heai*t 
Are  in  their  nature  permanent  and  pure. 

As  fragrance  vested  in  the  rose-bud’s  cell. 

So,  suddenly  methought,  those  Harebells  fair 
All  bended  towards  one  central  Luminary, 

The  fairest  of  them  all — the  parent  Flower  ! 

Like  to  young  children,  on  some  Sabbath  eve. 

Some  deep-hush’d  hour  of  pious  ecstacy. 

Leaning  with  tearful  faces  towards  one 
By  all  beloved,  the  mother  of  them  all ; 

And  mute  as  images,  when  from  the  Book, 

The  Holy  Book  spread  open  on  her  knees. 

She  reads  some  scriptural  story  steep’d  in  woe— 

Of  Abel  near  his  gi*assy  altar  kill’d 
Even  by  his  brother  Cain— or  Joseph  sold 


To  slavery  by  his  brethren— can  such  guilt 
Be  born  beneath  the  skies  ?— or  Absalom 
Rebelling  ’gainst  his  father— and  bemoan’d 
By  the  old  man,  “  Would  I  had  died  for  thee ! 

O  Absalom !  Absalom  !  my  son  !  my  son !” 

The  fine  association  fill’d  my  soul 
With  an  access  ofdove,  that  overflow’d 
My  inmost  being,  like  a  flood  of  light 
Pour’d  all  at  once  into  a  room  that  fronts 
The  East,  when  an  impatient  hand  unbars 
A  little  bolt,  and  of  our  clay-built  walls 
A  window,  to  the  windows  of  high  heaven 
Exposed,  lets  Morning  in  through  all  the  house 
Rejoicing  in  its  tenant— the  bright  Sun  ! 

Still  were  the  moorland  Harebells  beautiful 
In  their  own  mute  insensate  nature,  breathing 
Of  God  amid  the  wild  ;  but  from  that  show 
So  exquisite  of  heavenly  workmanship, 

Emblems  of  beings  far  more  exquisite 
In  the  endowment  of  immortal  souls, 

I  turn’d  me  round  in  gushing  tenderness. 

And,  manifest  before  my  eyes,  lo  !  stood 
Even  in  the  very  flesh,  no  phantoms  they. 

My  own  dear  Family,  my  children  blest. 

And  in  the  midst  their  mother — wife  beloved  ! 

The  gentle  one  whose  gentle  life  they  share. 

Whose  joy  is  oft  like  sadness,  and  her  sadness 
Oft  but  a  dim  faint  shadow  of  her  joy  ! 

What  love— what  bliss — ^may  be  concentrated 
In  one  uprising  of  the  soul  within  us. 

During  one  single  comprehensive  moment. 

In  time  a  point,  and  as  a  sunbeam  fleet, — 

The  swelling  and  the  dying  of  a  wave  ! 

Yet  to  the  wondrous  being  who  enjoys  it. 

Like  a  long  summer  day,  and  deep  and  full 
Of  mystery  as  the  multitudinous  sea. 

Unto  the  blessed  phantoms,  for  indeed 
Phantoms  they  were,  although  I  knew  it  not, 

F’ew  were  the  tenderest  words  I  did  address 
In  that  my  dear  delusion  !  One  I  drew 
Close  to  my  heart,  within  my  folding  arms. 

And  with  a  father’s  prayer  I  kiss’d  that  head 
So  star-like,  all  the  while  her  Christian  name 
Murmuring,  “  my  Mary  !”  and  the  child  was  blest ! 
Soon  was  her  place  most  lovingly  su[>plied 
By  my  bright  Margaret,  and  the  phantom  sang 
Without  my  bidding,  the  sad  favourite  air 
That  I  might  almost  wish  to  hear  her  sing 
Upon  my  death-bed,  for  ’tis  like  a  hymn. 

And  breathes  of  something  far  beyond  the  grave ! 

I  felt  a  pressure  on  my  knees ;  and  lo ! 

That  meiTy  elf,  my  rosy-cheeked  Jane, 

Hung  back  her  head  with  all  its  links  of  light. 

And  laugh’d  up  to  my  face  so  j(»yously 
That  in  the  sweet  contagion  of  her  glee 
I  started,  for  an  instant  undeceived. 

At  my  own  laughter  in  the  wilderness. 

But  wild,  and  likewise  bold,  as  roes  at  play. 
Danced  round  me  my  two  boys,  then  disappear’d 
Behind  a  knoll,  and  then  with  shouts  and  springs 
Careering  through  the  heather,  breathless  came 
Back  to  my  feet,  and  laid  them  gently  down, 

By  pastime  given  into  the  arms  of  sleep. 

While,  meekly  standing,  some  small  space  apart. 
That  she  might  there  more  tranquilly  enjoy 
j<*y>  upon  a  sunny  spot  I  saw 
The  Guardian  Angel  of  my  mortal  life; 

And  sure  no  sooner  met  our  eyes  than  met 
Our  hearts ;  but  in  that  meeting  broke  the  spell. 
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Beneath  too  strong  a  stir  of  happiness ! 

A  vanishing !  and  I  was  left  alone 

In  the  dark  desert,  while  the  Harebells  smiled 

Like  disenchanted  flowerets  at  my  feet ! 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


Messrs  Oliver  and  Boyd  seem  to  have  commenced  with  activity 
their  publishing  campsiOT.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  no¬ 
tice  two  new  works  of  theirs,— Malcolm’s  “  Scenes  of  War,”  and 
Mrs  Johnstone’s  “  Diversions  of  Hollycot;”  and  in  the  course  of 
this  week,  four  more  new  works  have  been  put  into  our  hands, 
which  are  about  to  issue  from  “  Twecddale  Court.”  These  are 
**  My  Grandfather’s  Farm,  or  Pictures  of  Rural  Life,”—**  The 
Life  and  Adventures  of  Alexander  Selkirk,” — **  Discourses  on 
Some  Important  Points  of  Christian  Doctrine  and  Duty,  by  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Stewart,  Minister  of  Douglas,”— and  “  A  Treatise 
on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  Intestine  Worms,  by  William  Rhind, 
Surgeon.”  All  these  it  is  our  intention  to  notice  speedily. 

Mr  Blackwood  is  also  about  to  publish  several  works  of  an  in¬ 
teresting  description,  among  which  are  a  **  History  of  the  Pro¬ 
gress  and  Suppression  of  the  Reformation  in  Spain,  during  the 
Sixteenth  Century,  by  Dr  Thomas  M‘Crie,”  the  able  Historian  of 
the  Scottish  Reformation,  and  Biographer  of  the  Fathers  of  our 
National  (Church,—**  The  Shepherd’s  Calendar,  by  James  Hogg,” 
•*  The  Shepherd  Boy,”  a  translation  from  the  German,— and  a  se¬ 
venth  edition  of  Pollok’s  **  Course  of  Time.” 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  Miss  Mitford’s  **  Rienzi ;”  and  we 
understand  that  this  tragedy  is  on  sale  at  Mr  Sutherland’s,  in  Cal- 
ton  Street,  whose  shop,  we  believe,  is  the  principal  depot  for  plays 
in  town. 

Dr  Irving,  the  learned  Librarian  to  the  Faculty  of  Advocates, 
and  author  of  the  Elements  of  English  Composition,  is  preparing 
for  publication  a  History  of  Scottish  Poetry,  from  the  middle 
of  tne  ThirteenUi  to  the  commencement  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen¬ 
tury. 

**  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Temporal  Courts  of  Scotland,”  just 
published,  by  Maclachlan  and  Stewart,  is  a  small  pamphlet,  gi¬ 
ving  an  account  of  the  powers  and  privileges  of  these  courts. 

We  perceive  that  Mr  Colburn  is  to  publish,  in  January  next. 
No.  I.  of  a  new  monthly  periodical,  to  be  entitled  **  The  Jour¬ 
nal  of  the  United  Service,”  to  be  dedicated  entirely  to  ihe  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  military  and  naval  professions.  The  work  is  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  an  officer  of  his  Majesty’s  Service. 

**  The*  Disowned,”  a  novel,  by  the  author  of  **  Pelham,”  has 
just  ^}>eared. 

“  The  Musical  Bijou,  an  Album  of  Music,  Poetry,  and  Prose, 
for  1829,”  is  announced.  Amongst  its  contents  are  two  songs  by 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd,-**  The  Harp  of  Ossian,”and  **  My  Emma, 
my  darling.”  There  are  also  original  musical  compositions  by 
Bishop,  Barnett,  Bayly,  and  others. 

A  gentleman  ot  the  name  of  James  has  lately  published  a  Poem, 
call^  **  The  Ruined  City,”  which  is  reviewed  and  praised  in  the 
last  Number  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine.  In  the  Preface 
there  is  this  passage : — “  A  few  years  ago  a  party  of  English  gen¬ 
tlemen,  travelling  in  the  Morea,  conceived  ihe  idea  of  visiting 
some  of  the  ruins  of  ancient  Greece  by  moonlight.  An  account 
of  the  effect  produced,  given  by  one  of  the  travellers  to  the  au¬ 
thor,  suggested  the  following  little  Poem.”  The  English  party 
must  have  consisted  of  men  of  the  most  original  minds,  to  con¬ 
ceive  the  idea  of  visiting  Greek  ruins  by  moonlight,  and  the  au¬ 
thor  must  be  a  person  of  a  vast  reach  of  thought  to  conceive  the 
idea  of  writing  a  Poem  in  consequence. 

Mr  Sheppard,  the  author  of  “  Thoughts  on  Devotion,”  has  in 
the  press  a  work  entitled  **  A  View  of  some  of  those  Evidences 
for  the  Divine  Origin  of  Christianity,  which  are  not  founded  on 
the  authenticity  of  Scripture.” 

A  History  of  India,  in  two  volumes,  is  preparing  for  publica¬ 
tion,  by  James  Augustus  St  John  and  Lcitcn  Ritchie. 

A  new  work  is  announced,  to  be  completed  in  five  Numbers, 
each  of  which  will  contain  four  portraits,  engraved  by  the  fiist 
artists,  of  the  Beauties  of  the  Court  of  Charles  11 ,  with  Biogra¬ 
phical  Notices,  by  the  author  of  *‘  The  Diary  of  an  Ennuyd.'* 

Dr  Macintosh,  Lecturer  in  Edinburgh  on  the  Practice  of  Phy¬ 
sic,  is  about  to  publish  **  Elements  of  tlie  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Physic.” 

**  A  New  Year’s  Eve,  and  other  Poems,”  have  just  appeared, 
by  the  amiable  Quaker,  Bernard  Barton. 

F.  Mansel  Reynolds,  the  editor  of  “  The  Keepsake,”  is  the 
son  of  Reynolds  the  dramatic  writer,  who,  during  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  produced  annually  one  or  two  dramas, 
nearly  all  of  which  were  eminently  successful.  Reynolds’s  last 
publication  was  the  history  of  his  **  Life  and  Times,”  to  which, 
we  learn,  he  intends  to  add  a  supplementary  volume. 


should  be  transported  to  London,  and  erected  in  a  conspicuous 
situation,  in  honour  of  the  King.  There  are  just  two  objections 
to  this  suggestion — the  first  is,  that  we  do  not  see  why  a  natural 
curiosity  of  this  kind  should  be  carried  away  from  the  land  that 
produced  it ;  and  the  second  is,  that  the  stone  in  question  is  now 
broken  into  small  pieces. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  activity  and  zeal  of  the  Scottish 
!  Episcopal  (Church  keeps  pace  with  the  impulse  lately  given  to  the 
i  study  of  Theology  in  Scotland,  by  the  induction  of  Dr  Chalmers 
I  to  the  Divinity  Chair  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Besides 
I  the  Theological  Lectures  delivered  by  the  learned  Episcopalian 
Professor,  l)r  Walker,  we  understand  that  the  Right  Reverend 
Bishop  Sandford  has  commenced  reading  Lectures  on  Hebrew  Li¬ 
terature,  in  which  it  is  known  he  is  profoundly  versant ;  and  we 
also  learn,  that  that  acute  and  accomplished  scholar,  the  Rev. 
Mr  Terrot,  has  announced  his  intention  of  giving  a  course  of  Lec¬ 
tures  on  the  Greek  Testament,  to  begin  in  Januaiy  next. 

European  Universities, — It  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  our 
readers  to  know,  that  there  are  twenty-five  Universities  in 
France ;  from  twenty  to  thirty  in  Germany ;  four  in  Prussia ;  six 
in  Russia;  fifteen  in  Italy;  eleven  in  Spain  ;  six  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands  ;  four  in  Switzerland ;  two  in  Portugal ;  two  in  Denmark ; 
four  in  Scotland ;  and  three  in  England. 

We  observe  that  a  new  peiistrephic  panorama  of  the  Battle  of 
Navarin,  (is  not  this  a  Cockney  corruption  of  Navarino  ?)  is  about 
to  be  opened  in  this  city.  We  consider  a  good  panorama  one  of 
the  mostjnnocent  and  delightful  exhibitions  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  ;  and  we  are  glad  that  Edinburgh  is  seldom  without 
one  or  two — both  Panoramas  and  Dioramas.  We  should  have  no 
objection  to  see  Cosmoramas  and  Myrioramas  added  to  the  list. 

Messrs  Roberts  and  M*Donald  have  both,  we  perceive,  an¬ 
nounced  a  series  of  Rhetorical  Readings.  Mr  Roberts,  with  Miss 
Noel’s  assistance,  is  to  mingle  music  with  elocution,  which  can¬ 
not  fail  to  make  a  very  agreeable  combination. 

We  think  it  right  to  direct  the  attention  of  all  lovers  of  the  fine 
arts  to  Mr  Galli’s  Exhibition  of  Ancient  Paintings,  now  open  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Institution.  The  pictures  are  very  nu¬ 
merous,  and  some  of  them— especially  one  or  two  by  Albert  (  .’uyp, 
Spada,  Salvator  Rosa,  Murillo,  Titian,  Backhuysen,  Teniers,  and 
Gerard  Douw,— of  rare  beauty  and  value. 

W’e  are  assured  by  a  correspondent,  upon  whose  authority  we 
can  rely,  that  ihe  Grace  recited  at  the  recent  dinner  of  the  Anti¬ 
quarian  Society,  as  an  extempore  and  unpublished  effusion  of 
Burns,  is  well  known  throughout  all  the  south  of  Scotland,  as  an 
old  covenanter’s  grace,  which  was  composed,  and  frequentiv  de¬ 
livered,  before  Burns  was  born.  The  lines  themselves,  in  so  far  as 
their  literary  merit  is  concerned,  are  scarcely  worth  quarrelling 
about. 

Theatrical  Gossip, — A  new  drama,  in  two  acts,  entitled  **  Aloyse, 
or  the  Forester’s  Daughter,”  is  to  be  brought  out  at  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Theatre  on  Tuesday  next.  It  is  the  production  of  a  lady, 
who,  as  an  authoress,  is  already  a  favourite  with  the  public.  From 
what  we  have  learned  regarding  “  Aloyse,”  we  are  inclined  con¬ 
fidently  to  anticipate  its  sutce-s.  The  piece,  we  are  informed,  is 
somewhat  of  a  melancholy  cast,  and  Mrs  Henry  Siddons,  who 
plays  the  heroine,  upon  whom  the  interest  mainly  hinges,  has  a 
part  admirably  suited  to  her.  Pritchard,  and  Montague  Stanley, 
nave  also  striking  characters  ;  and  Murray  one  to  which  he  will, 
no  doubt,  do  ample  justice.  We  believe,  also,  that  some  ori  inal 
music  will  be  introduced  by  Miss  Tunstall ;  and,  in  short,  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  at  all  probable,  that  the  fair  author  will  need  to 
claim  that  indulgence  from  the  audience  which  gallantry  and 
good  feeling  would  of  course  prompt,  were  the  dramatic  effbrt 
she  has  made  less  likely  to  be  successful.— Nothing  particular  is 
doing  in  London.  A  Miss  Byfield,  who  has  recently  appeared  as 
a  singer  at  Covent  Garden,  is  spoken  of  as  likely  soon  to  fill  the 
place  of  Miss  Stephens.  Miss  Fanny  Ayton  is  warbling  at  Bath ; 
and  Miss  Foote  is  playing  at  Lincoln.  Ducrow  is  about  to  make 
his  appearance  in  Glasgow,  where  he  will  remain  some  time. 


A  new  Cyclopedia,  to  be  called  “  The  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia,” 
has  been  announced  by  Messrs  Longman  and  Co.,  in  whit  h,  it  is 
said,  some  of  the  first  men  of  the  age  will  unite  their  lalwurs. 
One  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  work  is,  that  it  professes  to  pro¬ 
duce  treatises  on  the  most  abstruse  departments  of  science  and 
art,  divested  altogether  of  their  technical  language  and  symbols, 
and  to  present  them  in  such  a  form,  that  all  their  most  im{>or- 
tant  results  will  be  intelligible  to  the  general  reader.  This,  })er- 
hant,  may  be  done,  but  it  is  very  difficult  U>  do.  W’e  know  of 
only  three  successful  attempts  of  the  kind.  Newton  in  his  *•  Op¬ 
tics;”  Laplace  in  his  **  Systeme  du  Monde;”  and  Biot  in  his 
**  Precis  de  Physique.”  Dr  Lardner  is  to  be  the  Editor. 

It  is  tuiigestcd  in  the  last  Number  of  the  **  Literary  Gazette,” 
that  the  large  block  of  stone  lately  dug  out  of  Craigleith  Quarry,  * 


TO  OUR  READERS. 

The  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal  for  November  1828,  Part  1.^ 
in  a  handsome  cover,  containing  three  numbers,  is  this  day  ready, 
price  Is.  6d. 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  occasionally  from  the  Glasgow  Corres¬ 
pondent,  whose  communication  appears  in  this  day’s  “  Journal.” 
—We  hope  to  hear  soon  again  from  our  friend  at  Dumfries. — V\  e 
cannot  judL-e  of  the  translations  from  the  German  by  the  speci¬ 
mens  sent  us,  which  are  too  short  and  unconnected.— “  The 
Smuggler”  will  not  suitus.—“  The  Telescope,  No.  I.”and  **  Prac¬ 
tical  Jokes,  No.  I.”  indicate  abilities  which  practice  might  im¬ 
prove.— “Old  Edwards”  is  good,  but  not  quite  good  enough.— 
Want  of  room  prevents  the  insertion  of  our  article  upon  the 
Blind. 

We  continue  to  receive  much  more  poetry  than  we  know  what 
to  do  with.  Our  best  thanks,  however,  are  due  to  the  author  of 
the  “  Sonnets,”  which  shall  appear  as  soon  as  possible.  So  shall^ 
someofthe**^tanzas”of  “  D.V.”  of  Dundee ;  and  also  of  “J»  S.  P.’ 
— **  A.  S.”  of  Dundee — “  M.”of  Glasgow — “  M.”  of  Edinburgh, 
and  the  Lines  entitled  “  Manhood,”  will  not  suit  us. — “  D.”  asks 
for  a  candid  opinion.  We  never  give  any  other.  His  “  Frag¬ 
ment”  has  been  converted  into  fragments. 

All  anonymous  Communications  must  be  post-paid,  which  an 
Aberdeen  Correspondent,  who  signs  “  A.  B.”  should  have  known. 
But  as  we  are  somewhat  opposed  to  the  system  of  anonymous 
writing,  so  common  of  late,  we  should  wish  as  many  of  our  Cor¬ 
respondents  as  possible  to  add  their  names  to  their  communica¬ 
tions. 


